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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


Of the RURAL WORLD is one dollar per 
year, but we will accept NEW subscrip- 
tions at the rate of fifty cents per year. 
When you renew, send in the name ofa 
neighbor, and one dollar covers both your 
renewal and the new subscription. 

If you want a paper like the twice-a- 
week “Republic” or the twice-a-week 
“Globe-Democrat,” you can have either, 
in conjunction with the RURAL WORLD, 
for $1.25 per year. 

The RURAL WORLD requires no en- 
comiums as to standing and character; 
the half century of publication speaks 
for itself. 





A GRAND CROP. 





There is one crop of which the farming 
fraternity may well be proud. Confined to 
no “belt,” heedless of drouth or flood, the 
perennial harvest of the world’s Great 
continues steadily onward. 

From the farm the hardy tiller of the 
soil has sent his best blood into every de- 
partment of the world’s activity to 
achieve distinction in science, literature, 
art, statesmanship and a& captains of in- 
dustry. ¥ ¥ 

It is by no mere accident of nature’s 
favoritism that almost every great man 
was “raised on a farm.” There is a rea- 
son for it, just as there is a reason for 
y manifestation of nature’s work. 

It has béen’ said ‘of certain state of 
granite hills that “if it was not a good 
state for raising crops, it was a good state 
for raising men.” It may be added that 
if the farm has not afforded a direct op- 
portunity for distinction in the pantheon 
of fame, it has been the source of that 
robust independence which has produced 
the great leaders of thought and energy. 
This is mainly due to the fact that in his 
mode of life the farmer is nearer the sim- 
ple, natural life of our primitive ances- 
tors. This open-air living has produced 
strong, physical constitutions, with good 
nervous systems,and withoutsuch a basis 
a strenuous career of usefulness is impos- 
ible. Genius has been characterized as a 
“capacity for hard work,’ and only a 
constitution bred under wholesome, nat- 
ural conditions, with plenty of ‘‘nerve”’ 
but no “nerves,” could stand the strain 
genius requires of her laurel-bearers. 

President Roosevelt is the only Ameri- 
can President born in a large city. A 
weakly youngster, his whole life has been 
devoted to rectifying the mistake by liv- 
ing out of doors—in camp and forest. 
This notable exception but proves the 
rule. Great men are grown on the farm 
for the same reason that the majestic 
oak thrives best in a state of nature—the 
conditions of light, sun, air and space are 
favorable to perfect development. 

Not very long ago, the late President 
of the United States traveled across the 

untry with a distinguished party on a 
train which carried him into the north- 
west, where he went to receive the re- 
turning volunteer regiments of the Phil- 
‘ppine army. There were present with 
him in the car all the members of his 
Cabinet, the governors of several states 
and nearly a score of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, all of them famous and 
honored in the public life of these times. 

As they were sitting one morning in the 
Smoking-car, just after an early break- 
“ast, everybody noticed President Mc- 
Kinley laughing benevolently to himself 
as he watched the antics of two boys who 
appeared to be warming their feet by the 
roadside—a sort of oasis in the desert of 


¢ 
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»*wn all night, and, turning to his com- 


Pany, the President said: “Gentlemen, do 


you know that one of the most delightful 
i ilections of my boyhood is the solid 
’ mfort of the experience that those boys 
> now having, warming. frost-bitten 
in the place where cows had been 

= down? I wonder how many of you 
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here have had the Same experience?” One 
er another the members of his Cabinet 

ve in their experience, and every mem- 
witness, beginning 
onal who did his foot-warming 
4 . ly in Ohio, Partly in Illinois and end- 
meal with our Secretary of Agriculture, 
James Wilson, who did his on the 
Scotland. Every one of the 
ators and Representatives 
followed, giving the same 
testimony to that recollection of 
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The census reports show that the popu- 
lation of our cities—the maiket for beef— 
increased 36.6 per cent from 188 to 1900, 
but the number of cattle killed for beef 
increased only two per cent, The export 
demand for dressed beef gained enough 
in the ten years to take the entire in- 
crease in our production, so that we had 
the same supply in 1900 as in 1890, al- 
though the beef-eating population had 
grown 36,8 per cent. 

These government figures are fully con- 
firmed by the reports for the ten years 
from the leading live-stock centers. These 
reports show an increase in 1901 over the 
figures for 1900, but that was due almost 
entirely to the failure of pasture and 
corn, which compelled farmers to ship 
thousands of cattle to market last year 
that’ would have been held over until 
1902 if the feed had been available to carry 
them. Receipts for this year to date have 
shown a considerable falling off as com- 
pared with 1901, so that we have to-day 
about the same supply as in 189 to feed 
forty per cent more people, counting the 
gain in city population to date. In other 
words, there’ is a great shortage in our 
output of beef, which has been intensi- 
fied by the failure of corn’‘in many parts 
of the country last year. 


In 1910, only eight years off, we shall 
have 80 per cent more people in our cities 
than in 1890, if the growth of the last ten 
years continues. It seems probable that 
this gain will continue, as immigration is 
heavier than for years past, and goes 
almost entirely to the cities, and a large 
percentage of the growth in the country 
population drifts to the cities. Twelve 
years have passed since 189), and we have 
made no progress towards supplying this 
gain of 85 per cent in the demand which 
should be met within eight years, in 1910. 
We cannot meet it with)the methods of 
farming that have been followed hereto- 
fore. The good farm lands of the west 
have all been settled, and the ranges have 





been running down in the scale of beef 
production, because of the destruction of 
grasses by over-pasturing. We have 
reached a’ permanent level of high prices 
\for beet-zgo igh, in fact, at the present 
time, that perhaps a million people or 
more who would like to eat beef are com- 
pelled to go without it, or to content 
themselves with a nibble instead of a full 
plate. A good corn crop this fall will 
relieve the situation somewhat from the 
standpoint of the consumer, but the day 
of cheap cattle has passed forever. 

With high prices and a practically un- 
limited demand, good business policy re- 
quires that the farmer should bend every 
effort to increase his output of beef. There 
is little danger of overdoing it. A year 
of high prices for any crop is usuauny fol- 
lowed by over-production, because it is so 
easy to increase the acreage of one crop 
at the expense of another. It is a more 
difficult and s'ower proposition to increase 
the annual crop of calves, and it takes a 
couple of years for them to grow into 
beef. The high prices for beef in 1882 
were followed by over-production a few 
years later, because of the enormous 
range territory which was then available, 
as well as the great empire of good lands 
awaiting the plow in the west. 

One way in which a really considerable 
increase can now be made in the supply 
of cattle is by saving the enormous corn 
fodder crop of the west and shredding it. 
Even this will take t'me, as the manufac- 
turers will not be able to supply in ten 
years to come enough corn-binders and 
shredders to handle the entire crop; but 
good progress has been made in that di- 
rection, and the leading machines are so 
practical and successful that the progres- 
sive farmer cannot make a better invest- 
ment than to use them and save the half 
of his corn crop that has been going to 
waste. 
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WORK OF BUREAU OF FORESTRY. 





This important branch of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
mapped out for itself a lot of work which 
eannot fail to prove beneficial, much of 
it in the immediate future, but most of it, 
from its very nature, will not be so im- 
mediately felt in its good effects, as tree- 
planting is a work, the ultimate benefits 
of which only posterity can enjoy. 

The system of co-operation in forest 
planting with private land-owners, begun 
three years ago, has done much to en- 
courage tree-planting and to bring about 
the introduction of safe and reliab'e 
methods. The bureau is co-operating with 
the Fort Worth and Denver City Rail- 
way for the development of wood lots on 
the farms im that region, and will de- 
termine the species of trees best suited 
for cultivation in that part of Texas. The 
bureau has also planned the planting of 
trees on the water-shed of the large 
reservoir of the Metropo'itan Water 
Board of Massachusetts, near Clinton, 
and work has been begun. A somewhat 
similar plan is in course of preparation 
for the water department of the city of 
Woonsocket, R. I., for the water-shed of 
their storage reservoir, six miles south of 
Woonsocket. North Dakota has asked for 
plans for planting wood lots on the 
grounds of many of its state institutions, 
and these will be forthcoming during 
August and September. 

The Secretary of the Interior has grant- 
ed the Department of Agriculture the 
privilege of establishing and planting 
nurseries on the two forest reserves re- 
cently established by the President in the 
sard-hil¥ region of Nebraska. and surveys 
are now being made, and planting will be 
inaugurated this year. The Nebraska re- 
verves are the first of their kind, and ef- 





forts will be made to have similar re- 
serves in Kansas and California. 

The study of the tendency of natural 
forests to extend over the land devoid of 
forest growth is receiving the attention 
of the bureau, with a view of controlling 
it for practical use, and a party is now 
investigating the reproduction of white 
pine on pastures and abandoned lands in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire to 
ascertain the conditions under which re- 
production takes place. The same subject 
is being made in Arizona, where the stand 
of timber consists of western yellow pine, 
The protection of property from the en- 
croachment of shifting sand dunes in 
some parts of the country is an important 
problem, and is engaging the attention 
of the bureau, which has field parties en- 
gaged on this work, The conditions are 
much the same on the Pacific as on the 
Atlantic coast, differing chiefly in the na- 
ture of the sands. The rehabilitation of 
devastated forest tracts, in conjunction 
with the general plan of irrigation, has 
become one of the vital problems under 
consideration by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 





NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Fine rains 
every week, and all crops doing as well as 
I ever saw. Those who “laid by" their 
corn before harvest will cut up corn 
among weeds and will have a bad job of 
seeding wheat. It is August now, and we 
are still putting in an hour or two at a 
time with the cultivators in the corn field. 
We do not expect to make any more corn 
by this late work, but we want a good 
wheat crop next year, and are getting 
ready for it now. From August 1 to 20 is 
our least busy time in the summer sea- 
son, and we are mowing down some weeds 
in the north field, where we do not pas- 
ture this year and where we will put in 
a crop in 1903. 


As I was driving the mower the other 
day cutting down about six tons of green 
steel weed per acre, I got to thinking 
whether or not it would pay us to rake up 
these weeds and haul them to the clay 
points for plowing under. Where the 
weeds grow the strongest the land will 
produce a full crop without their help 
when decayed, and the clay really needs 
the humus that they would make. 


If I owned a poor, run-down farm, and 
did not grow stock enough to turn all 
roughage into manure, I would plant 
fields of cowpeas and let them rot down 
just where they grew. Then, as soon as I 
got the land so it would grow clover I 
would feel that I was on the high road 
to success. Cowpeas are a sure cure for 
the condition of soil known to farmers 
as “clover sickness,’ a condition which 
often obtains in any section where clover 
has peen grown regularly for 50 to 100 
years. Last year (1901) I was seeding 
clover hay on a ten-acre field of wheat 
on the same day that my neighbor on the 
south was seeding thirty acres. I do not 
think that I got 1,000 plants of clover to 
live past July, while he has a fine stand. 
Now do not think that the fault was in 
me or in the land, as my wheat made 
fourteen bushels per acre, and his only 
eight, and we treated our clover just alike 
jafter harvest. He has not had a good 
}crop of clover on the two fields before 
for twenty-five years, while I have had 
two or three very fair crops in that time. 
My neighbor on the west has a fairly 
good clover field, while those on the east 
and north failed fully as badly as I did. 
This year my young clover is in spots 
all over the field, some of them on an 
acre or more, while not a single neigh- 
bor has a fair stand. 


We have made a little soy bean hay, 
and it is relished by all stock. Of course, 
it is excellent feed, and we think of 
growing more next year. Our soys have 
but few of the nitrogen-storing tubercles 
on the roots, although they are growing 
where soys and cowpeas have grown two 
and three years. We cut ours just as the 
pods were filled. 

The Yellow Crowder and Red Ripper 
cowpeas will be discarded next year, and 
I think the Whippoorwill will go with 
them. Twenty plants of a Japanese cow- 
pea—a black—have the longest pods I ever 
saw, and they are well filled, but the 
Plant has scant foliage. If this meets 
the eye of Prof H. J. Waters, I would say 
to that genial gentleman that his favorite, 
New Era, is a perfect mass of pods. I 
believe that it is trying to beat Warren's 
and Large Black. None of my cowpeas 
have ripe pods August 1, while I have 
seen them ripe on July 20 two or three 
times. 

The vetches keep up their growing, and 
some vines are five feet long. Clark Al- 
lis of New York writes “Rural New York- 
er’ that he finds them an admirable 
cover crop for orchards, and from the 
tone of his letter, I think he has a good 
many acres of them. 

While my brother was visiting around 
among old neighbors he came home say- 
ing that he noted that Deacon B. had the 
best-kept farm in the ocunty, not a weed 
two feet high showing itself. I asked 
him if he did not also notice the fact that 
the deacon had more thin stock to the 
acre than anyone else, and he said that 
he did. Any man can keep his farm neat- 
looking by having stock enough to eat 
every spear of grass before it gets two 
inches high, but I do not call that good 
farming by any means. Last winter I 
passed that farm one cold day, and forty 
hogs of from @ to 120 pounds were await- 





ing their evening feed. The owner came 
out with a basket of nubbins and 4 


to count out one to, @ach hog. He sold 
these hogs a few weeks ago, and at a 
good price, yet he did not get BO cents 
on the dollar of what they had cost him 
in feed and in wear and tear on the 
farm. 

My own fault is in Jest the opposite di- 
rection. I do not ke@p as much stock as 
I really ought to, but When I see spots on 
the farm that twenty-five years ago pro- 
duced nothing, giving forty to sixty bush- 
els of corn per acre, [feel that I am paid 
in the increasing f ty of the farm. 
Just north of me is @ good farmer, who 
has probably sayed more money than any 
other 100-acre farmer in my county. He 
moved on his farm thirty-seven years 
ago, and for twenty years I never saw a 
farm increase its fertility more rapidly, 
but during the past eighteen years it has 
gained practically nothing. At first he 
grew cattle, corn, wheat and tobacco, but 
for eighteen years hogs have taken the 
place of cattle. Fully) bushels of corn 
per year for eighteeny¥ears has been fed 
to hogs of 150 to 200 pounds in a quarter- 
acre hog lot, sloping down to a spring 
branch. Not a single pound of the 
manure from more than seven thousand 
bushels of corn has @¥er returned to the 
land, and I have even seen him rake the 
cobs into piles and burn them. Thirty- 
five years ago this maf would pile leaves 
in a compost heap; Ow he despises the 
manure from 100 tons of corn. 

If I ever go out to buy a farm I will 
look for one where the weeds grow tall 
and rank in the back field, rather than 
one where the land has been over-pas- 
tured and under-manured. 

I am of the opinion that the average 
farmer would better grow a few less head 
of stock than to grage down the fields 
until they are bare of any vegetation in 
midsummer. Anywhere in the middle 
states corn is a profitable crop at 50 cents 
per bushel, and I always sell corn 
at this price rather than attempt to make 
more out of it feeding it out to purchased 
stock, unless (mark that “unless’’) I am 
sure that I can retiifn every ounce of 
manure made from tHat corn to the land 
which produced it. Ajthreesyear rotation 
of corn, Wheat, we Aare 100 to 150 
pounds of 15 per cent phosphoric acid fer- 
tilizer per acre used on the wheat, the 
corn and wheat sold on the market and 
the clover turned under for corn will 
make money for the farmer and at the 
same time improve the land. Stock in 
connection with this rotation will im- 
prove it faster, but of this more some 
other time. Cc. D. LYON. 
Higginsport, O. 


SHREDDED CORN FODDER. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: I was glad to 
see an inquiry in the RURAL WORLD 
of last week in regard to keeping shred- 
ded corn fodder. I know it will heat when 
put away in large quantities in the barn 
or stable, but I want to know whether it 
can be kept outside ia stacks or ricks 
if shredded and blown into a pile as straw 
is blown by the thresher. I have heard it 
can be treated that way, but from no re- 
liable source. Then I would like to know 
if it could be baled from this pile and if 
the bales would heat to hurt the feeding 
quality of the fodder. . 

These are very important matters to 
farmers, as the cornstalks cut at the 
right time and properly saved and shred- 
ded are of almost equal value to the 
corn raised. Hoping some one can an- 
swer the questions asked, I am 

YOUNG FARMER. 





THE NEW AGRICULTURE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Bearing in 
mind that, as I suggested in my contri- 
bution of July 16, that it is the amount 
and distribution of the rainfall that 
bothers the farmer more than any other 
question, it may be well to consider 
whether all is being done that ought to 
be done in this direction. While I am 
willing to admit that the United States 
Government has done much for the farm- 
er in establishing the Weather Bureau, I 
still think that much ought to be left to 
the individual farmer instead of relying 
upon a paternal Government to do all 
his work. But there are many things 
that ought to be done by the Govern- 
ment, which cannot be accomplished by 
the individual. For example, a storm 
may begin in one county and end in an- 
other. It is easy to understand that a 
movement may originate in Montana and 
terminate in Canada. Geographical boun- 
dary lines cannot determine the force and 
direction of wind storms and the accom- 
panying phenomena, nor can any indi- 
vidual follow the course of the storm or 
movement from one country into another. 

There seems, therefore, to be a necessity 
for the Government to interpose and do 
what private enterprise cannot do. As 
the air is a volatile fluid, and carries 
storms from one part of the world to an- 
other, regardless of state lines, it would 
seem that organized governments only 
can assume to take charge of the records 
of movements of jhe atmosphere at all 
times and in every locality. 

My proposition is, therefore, that the 
farmer should petition our Government to 
form treaties with all other civilized 
countries, the purpose of which should 
be to take continual observations of all 
phenomena pertaining to the weather, 
such as rainfall, direction and force of 
winds, and such other matters as may 
Seem advisable. In addition, the treaties 
should make frequent and périodical re- 
ports to all other governments of all 
such ph occurring in their re- 








Spective countries. These reports need 
not be designed for the purpose of fore- 
casting storms, because that would re- 
quire immediate transmission and a lim- 
ited area, but any old belated reports of 
the actual occurrences in all parts. of the 
world would soon teach us the laws gov- 
erning storms and movements of the 
winds and other phenomena. 

It may require many years to accom- 
plish this desired end, but with a stead- 
fast purpose in this direction by all coun- 


tries it would eventually furnish suffi- 
cient data to enlighten the world on 
many points now clothed in obscurity, 


such as the amount of rainfall in various 
localities, the extent and duration of 
drouth areas, the direction and force of 
the winds, storms, ete. Such a compila- 
tion of reports like these would form a 


complete encyclopedia of useful knowl- 
edge, alike useful to the merchant and 
the farmer. COSMOS. 


Henry County, Lowa. 


THE STATE FAIR. 








The great Missouri State Fair opens at 
Sedalia on Monday next (Aug. 18) and 
continues the entire week. The RURAL 
WORLD is anxious this fair should be a 
record marker, both in point of ehibits 
and attendance. We feel justified in say- 


ing the exhibition will be well worth 
visiting. In all departments there will 
be grand displays. If last year, one of 


unprecedented drouth, the State Fair was 
a success, what should not be expected 
in this year of our Lord 1902, when a 
double yield of almost all crops promise 
to reward the farmer? Come one, come 
all, old and young, male and female, 
and see a display at Sedalia next week 
which will make you proud to be resi- 
dents of so great a state as is Missouri. 


AGRICULTURE AT 
FAIR, 


THE WORLD'S 





To Be the Most Perfect Exposition Ever 
Assembled—Radical Points of Superi- 
ority of the Saint Louis Universal 
Exposition of 1904 Over All Oth- 
ers—A Perfect Class Room 
for All the World's 
Workers. 


By Frederick W. Taylor. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: “The wisdom 
of all ages is none too great for the 
world’s work."’ So President McKinley in 
;his famous address at Buffalo, in Septem- 
ber, 1901. He was speaking of expositions. 
In this single salient sentence he de- 
scribed the object and the result of ex- 
particularly of international, 
universal expositions. A modern uni- 
versal exposition is a collection of the 
wisdom and achievements of the world, 
for the inspection of the world, for the 
study of its experts, from which they 
make deductions and provisions for future 
action A universal exposition is an en- 
eyclopedia of society—the encyclopedia of 
society, it might well be called—for it 
contains, in highly specialized array, so- 
ciety’s words and works. It is a classi- 


positions, 


fied, compact, indexed compendium— 
available for ready reference—of the 
ideas, achievements and future promise 


of society, in all phases of its activity, 
from the most material to the most re- 
fined, from an illustration of the proces- 
ses of the production of the shoes on our 
feet and the street beneath them to a 
presentation of the rarest and most dell- 
cate creation of the brain and hands of 
men in what are classed the most re- 
fined arts of civilization. 

The universal exposition, in St. Louis 
in 1904, in celebration of the acquisition 
of the Louisiana Territory, will be such a 
social encyclopedia in the most compre- 
hensive and accurate sense. It willgive to 
the world, in revised and complete detail, 
a living picture of the artistic and in- 
dustrial development at which mankind 
has arrived, and actually provide a new 
starting point from which all nations may 
be able to direct further exertions. It 
will present for the inspection of the 
world, of the public and of society's ex- 
perts, an assembly of the best which the 
world has done and has to show in in- 
dustry, art and science. It will present 
these achievements of society, these 
trophies of civilization, for the minute 
inspection and comparison, for the per- 
fecting education of the specialists of the 
world in all lines of industrial and so- 
cial advancement and endeavor; and, 
what is most important, it will present 
them in the most highly selected, most ac- 
curately classified, most effectively illus- 
trative array. 

Too much attention cannot be given to 
the importance of this last phase of the 
St. Louis universal exposition. As stat- 
ed, a universal exposition is an encyclo- 
pedia—the encyclopedia of society. An 
encyclopedia is valuable according to the 
degree in which it possesses two things— 
full and reliable information, and per- 
fected arrangement and presentation of 
this information. It must contain the 
fullest and most authentic data on all 
subjects, in the first place, and this data 
must be so prepared and classified as to 
be effectively presented and of easy ac- 
cess, available for complete and ready 
reference. There is no need to call atten- 
tion to the great importance, to the in- 
dispensable necessity of this last attribute 
in an encyclopedia. The same principle 
applies with even more force to exposi- 
tions. Indeed, in so colossal a collection 
as a universal exposition its reference 





quality is really the most important fea- 
ture to be considered. The classification 


of an exposition, the method of the dis- 
position and presentation of its exhibits— 
exhibits of the world’s best wisdom and 
works—is its vital, most important fea- 
ture and regulates the degree of its ef- 
fectiveness, records its value to the pub- 
lic and to society. 

In this respect of the presentation of its 
exhibits, the St. Louis Exposition will far 
surpass any ever asembled. It will be 
the most highly organized and perfected 
exposition the world has ever seen, 


possibly the last of the kind 
to be submitted to this gen- 
eration. In the fullest sense, and in the 


most perfected degree, it will be a collec- 
tion and exemplification of the activities 
of the world in all lines, material and 
polite, art, science, industry, classified 
and displayed in the most effective order, 
indexed, as it were, for ready and thor- 
ough reference. The creators of the St. 
Louis Exposition have the experience of 
all previous great expositions by which to 


plan and effect its organization. The 
continuous and repeated burden of the 
message of experience handed down by 


all expositions has been “more perfect, 
more effective classificatiom and arrange- 
ment of exhibits." Each exposition has 
left precept for its successor, and the ad- 
vice has come down in increasing empha- 
sis and with increasing significance to 
the present, with the result that it is to 
be at last commensurately heeded. In the 
St. Louis Exposition everything is to 
make way to the most thorough and 
most direct, the most perfect presentation 
of its exhibits, to the most highly gradu- 
ated and selected display of the world’s 
knowledge and achievements, for the 
profitable inspection and study of the 
world’s workers and experts. This expo- 
sition is intended to educate primarily, 
even more so than previous expositions, 
to educate the expert and working citi- 
zenship of the country and of the world 
in all lines of human activity. Each de- 
partment of the world's labor will be pre- 
sented in this universal exposition of St. 
Louis, and classified and installed in such 
manner that all engaged or interested in 


any branch of activity may come and 
ée, eXaminé, study and g6 away ad- 
vised. Each of the separate sections of 


the exposition will be the equivalent of 
or rather will be inactuality, a compre- 
hensive and most effective object lesson in 
the line of industrial and social activ- 
ity and progress which it presents. 

Such a high state of separation and 
classification in expositions has been 
made necessary in order to render them 
practically available by the investigator. 
The specialist, to get value of an expos!l- 
tion, must have the objects of his study 
so grouped and presented that he may 
apply himself directly to the examination 
of them without having to mentally as- 
semble them himself from different parts 
of the exposition and without having in- 
tervening between them wearying space 
or having scattered about them objects 
of a miscellaneous nature which divert 
and distract attention instead of furnish- 
ing necessary comparisons and resultant 
information on his subject. 

Take the agricultural display of an ex- 
position, for instance, which should set 
forth in effective comparison and detail 
the science and processes of producing 
useful vegetation out of the soll of the 
earth, and analyze it in relation to the 
farmer who visits the exposition. Farm- 
ers, as well as other members of the 
world’s productive force—operators in all 
lines of industry—understand, or should 
understand, that an exposition is three 
things, or ought to be three things, to its 
every visiter. First, it is, or should be, 
a place of study, of investigation for each 
man in his own line of endeavor, and that 
by which he secures his livelihood, a 
place in which each may obtain most 
valuable information that will represent 
a great material, personal gain; second, a 
place of general instruction and enter- 
tainment, or rather, it might be better 
said, instruction through entertainment; 
and third, a place for relaxation, pleasure 
and amusement in the contemplation of 
the beautiful, the extraordinary and the 
novel. 

In properly visiting an exposition, 
therefore, the farmer should attend first 
to the business side of his visit by primar- 
ily and carefully and intelligently in- 
specting what the world has to show in 
advanced and economical methods, im- 
proved results, instructive variety and de- 
tail in agriculture. When this is done he 
may see the rest of the exposition from 
the entertainment, the enjoyment, the va- 
cation point of view. 
To facilitate and 
this primary business 
classification of an exposition 


each line of industry in 
space, grouped and installed 


exposition. 


graduate course, in fact, 





(Continued on Eighth Page.) 


to render effective 
inspection, the 
is intro- 
duced to provide an assembly of all the 
paraphernalia, methods and products of 
an individual 
in nicely 
specialized array, so that the farmer, for 
instance, can learn all about the improved 
methods of sowing, raising and harvesting 
his crops and note in detail the final dis- 
position of them in the world’s needs and 
work, and become acquainted with and 
perfected in’ various details concerning 
the care and improvement of his soil, etc., 
without moving out of one section of the 
He has it all there, displayed 
before him in a special class-room, as it 
were, a special class-room for farmers, 
where each farmer may come and take 
an expert course in his profession, a post 
which may 
mean future fortune and eminence to him. 

To better explain what this means, it 


NEWS AND COMMENT. 


Eastern capitalists are said to be buy- 
ing up the strawboard plants in Indiana. 
The capital stock of the combine is 
placed at $28,000,000. 

Montgomery Ward of Chicago turns 
out to be a backer of the Colorado 
woman whose Angora goats were slaugh- 
tered by cattlemen recently. He is arm- 
ing a band of men to protect her prop- 
erty. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau have de- 
cided that the manufacturers of oleo- 
margarine cannot use palm oil in the 
place of cotton seed oil in the manufac- 
ture of their product without paying the 
tax of ten cents a pound. 

Beerbohm estimates this season's pro- 
duction of wheat in Burope at 1,600,000,000 
bushels, against 1,445,000,000 the previous 
year, and their consumption at 1,683,000,- 
000, against 1,680,000,000 last season. The 
yleld is about, the heaviest of record. 

The groups of American Cypress tow- 
ering above their fellows in Tower Grove 
Park, St. Louis, are a standing proof 
that this stately tree can adapt itself to 
uplands with as much composure as 
though it were standing knee deep in its 
native swamps of the lower Mississippi. 





King Edward's coronation on Saturday, 
the 9th inst., was a brilliant spectacle, 
‘but not so grand and imposing as it 
| would have been had it occurred on the 
date originally set. Edward is a good 
fellow, who has spent his life under the 
disadvantages of an heir apparent, and 
all English-speaking peoples wish him 
health, long life and something to do. 
Our readers will find in the communi- 
leation from Chief Taylor in this issue, a 
comprehensive treatment of the scope of 
the St. Louis World’s Fair in 194, and 
particularly of the possibilities for good 
to the agriculturist as a student. St. 
Louls’ geographical position will make 
the Louisiana Purchase Fair a notable 
event for the farmers of the middle west. 


The total value of exports of manufac- 
tured articles for fiscal year of 1902 was 
$403,890,763, a falling off of $8,264,308 from 
191. Agricultural implements to the 
value of over sixteen millions were ex- 
ported each year. Of the total 52 per 
cent went to Europe, 23 per cent to North 
America, 8.2 per cent to Asia, 7 per cent 
to Oceanica and a little less than 3 per 
cent to Africa, 

A Briton and a Boer who fought 
against each other in the recent South 
African war are now touring the United 
States together as bosom friends. This 
fact proves that the world does move, 
and that, although wars have not become 
entirely a thing of the past, it is possible 
for the opponents in a great struggle to 
lay aside animosities and cultivate the 
brotherly love that makes the whole 
world kin. 

The non-contiguous, or recently ac- 
‘quired possessions of the United States, 
now furnish a market for $850,000,000 of 
the products of her people. A treasury 
statement just issued shows that the 
shipments from the United States to 
these possessions during the fiscal year 
just ended have been, in round terms, as 
follows: To the Hawaiian Islands, $20,- 
000,000; Alaska, $15,000,000; Porto Rico, $10,- 
000,000; the Philippines, $5,000,000. This is 
practically five times as much as the ex- 
ports to those territories in 1897, when 
none of them, except Alaska, was under 
the American flag. 

Nature has been kind to the farmers in 
the grain-growing section, and the fol- 
lowing, while but an estimate (in bushels) 
will give some idea of what may be ex- 








pected in a few of the west central 
states: 

State. Wheat. Corn. Oats. 
Tilinois .... ..24,600,000 * 138,000,000 
Missouri . 63,700,000 200,000,000 
Minnesota  ...90,000,000 225,000,000 20,000,000 
Nebraska . -24,000,000 300,000,000 35,000,000 
Wisconsin . 7,000,000 72,000,000 
MGS iiss. . 32,012,873 95,224,285 37,234,191 
S. Dakota  ..35,000,000 50,000,000 t 
Indiana ..40,000,000 170,000,000 44,000,000 

*Heavy. tAbove average. 


‘ 
The decline of $105,000,000 in exports, 


and increase of $79,000,000 in imports, does 
not cause much anxiety to the authori- 
ties as to the future of our foreign com- 
merce. It was certain when the result of 
the drouth of 1901 became known that 
our exports for 1902 must fall off, and 
surprise has been expressed that the loss 
has not been greater. The short corn 
crop, which was almost wholly absorbed 
by our own farmers for feeding pur- 
poses, left little or nothing for exporta- 
tion, and that alone accounts for $100,- 
000,000 of the shortage, and the reduced 
price of cotton exports (although the 
quantity exported was greater) accounts 
for the remaining deficiency. 

The application of the anti-trust law 
has driven the six great beef packing es- 
tablishments into one gigantic combine. 
What aggregations of capital cannot ac- 
complish in one way they will in an- 
other, and legislation is often ineffective 
in controlling the operations of corpora- 
tions. There is a law not written on any 
statute book to which “trusts” are 
amenable, and that is the law of an en- 
lightened public sentiment which works 
out in due time all the ills of the body 
politic. No consolidation is so complete- 
ly monopolistic but it is controjled by the 
competition of the consumer. As soon as 
prices rise to a certain point the public 
refuses to buy and substitufes something 
else. : 
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The Dairy 


AN EXCLUSIVE DAIRY 
RATION 





ALFALFA AS / 


when feed was scarce and 


Last winter, 
an exclusive 


priced, we suggested 
alfalfa hay for milch cows. This 
bought for $12 to $14 a ton, 
at $22 to $24 per 


high 
ration of 
hay could be 
while was 
ton. 

If alfalfa 
wheat bran it is 
ration, and there is 
why it should not supplement all other 
dairy feeds if comparative prices war- 
rant it. It furnishes in one substance the 
necesary roughage, with the requiske 
of digestive nutrients. 
cow will readily eat 30 
pounds a day of alfalfa hay, which wil 
give her 27% pounds of dry matter, 3 1-3 
pounds of protein, 12 pounds of carbohy- 
drates and 1-3 pound of ether extract. 

This is a narrow ration, about 1 ‘to 4.0, 
while Prof. Henry gives 1 to 5.7 for cows 
giving 22 pounds, and 1 to 4.5 for cows 
giving 27.5 pounds milk a day, but chem- 
ists now say that protein is convertibie 
into heat, fat and energy, while carbo- 
hydrates are not convertible into lean 
meat and casein. That is to say, protein 
in effect, is carbohydrates, but carbohy- 
drates never are protein. Consequently a 
ration is always safe and should 
criticised but 
ration is in 
desideratum 
a habit to strive 


bran selling 
rich in protein as 
nearly a balanced 
apparent reason 


hay is as 
very 
no 


proportions 
A 1,000-pound 


narrow 
only be on a bas's 
absolutely defic’ent 


protein. 


price 
a wide 
that great 

It has become 
trogenous feeds and to deprecate 
making grains, owing to the large 
centage of carbohydrates in the corn and 
other 


after ni- 
» our fat 
per- 


cereal crops. 

Why. all this hair-splitting 
dreths of cent in the 
amount of protein for a milch 
tion, when it is entirely safe 
over the line in direction 
Protein is not as cheap per pound as car- 
bohydrates, but combined, as indicated 
a roughage containing a high 

digestible nitrogen it would 
seem to dispose of the Wolff standards 
and also to discount Prof. Haecker’s as- 
sertion that a amount of protein is 
necessary than is indicated by the classic 
feeding standards of the world. That is, 
if the fact of the convertibility of protein 
be true. This proposition looks reason- 
able, that protein will burn 
or oxidize, thus producing heat—the re- 
agent of oxidized carbohydrates. The 
writer knows of a forty-cow butter dairy 
in Utah where nothing is fed the year 
round except alfalfa hay. 

Owing to the difficulty many dairy 
farmers experience in compounding bal- 
anced rations, an exclusive diet of alfala 
hay, simplifies this question to a conclu- 
sion devoutly wished for. The cow is 
naturally a forage eating animal. Her 
internal economy is constructed for con- 
verting bulky food into milk. Her stom- 
ach works while sleeps, and if 
nomical intelligent feeding mears 
giving a all the h'gh-grade protein 
roughage will assimilate it looks too 
good to be true. We believe it will stand 
the test, and if we had ten thousand 
bushels of corn or ten hundred tons of 
timothy hay, not an ear or a spear should 
we feed, but would realize the prices 
likely to prevail this fall, and buy alfalfa 
hay. 


about hun- 
requisite 
cow's Ta- 
to step 
at 


one per 


least. 


one 


above, in 
content of 


less 


considering 


she eco- 
and 
cow 


she 


on 
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KEEPING AT IT. 

The bureau of publicity which the oleo- 
margarine syndicate seems to have estab- 
lished at Washington, D. C., is regular'y 
sending out through the metropolitan 
press, matter ca!culated to prejudice the 
public against the dairy interests and 
also witha view of creating sentiment in 
favor of the artificial substitutes for but- 





ter which have been put under the ban 

by Congress in the recent color law. 
Under no other supposition can the 

gross misrepresentation of facts and tne 


biased views in the aforesaid articles be 
accounted for, 
The friends of the 


by Congress 


bill recently 
should spot such 


o'eo 


passed 


items” 
they 
and one- 


“news 
when 
falsity 


see 


the 
They 


best 
are 


put up 
cause. 


and 
them, 
sidedness. 
It is expected that the 


“special 
and 


not going to accept de- 
feat without a struggle, 


dispatches” 
expose their 
will 
their 


oleo people 


possible for 


and the National 


Dairymen’s 
their committee 


Assoc’ation should retain 
on the prosecution of 
missionary work until the matter is de- 
cisively settled. There is no reason why 
the reading matter sent out by a preju- 
diced syndicate should pass unchallenged 
or that the reading public should swallow 


without discrimination everyth'ng  of- 
fered in the way of news. 
The decisions made by the Internal 


Revenue Bureau will be contested in the 
courts. In the meantime the oleo ques- 
tion is not a dead one by any means. 





TREND OF BUTTER PRICES. 
There seems to be some 
tion or. conditions prevailing that 
the price of butter, says’ the 
“Dairy Report.’’ Discussing this ques- 
tion with parties in various sections of 
the country, they do not fully understand 
why it is that prices are lower now than 
they were one or two months ago, and 
yet we hear very many opinions that 
because of the tax on colored oleomar- 
garine the retail grocery trade has in- 
creased very materially, which would ap- 
parently clean up all of the product that 
is being made. 
The eastern markets are 


condi- 
affects 
Elg'n 


special 


lower and all 


of the markets east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, but on the Pacific coast prices 
have advanced from two to five cents 


per pound. We have endeavored to get 
the views of various parties as to the 
cause for this situation, but no one seems 
to have even a theory. We cannot ac- 
count for it, except that the make of but- 
ter since the Ist of July has not fallen 
off to any, serious extent. 

We learned a peculiar fact one day last 
week that the supply of milk in the con- 
densing factories in this territory has 
fallen off during the month of July very 





What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids course 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues, 
They are commonly due to defective diges- 
tion but are sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves ? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor, general debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which also builds up the system that has 
enffered from them. 


and during the last week the 
supply had increased. That seems to be 
a peculiar proposition, as most of the | 
dairies furnishing milk to the condensing 
factories are what are generally called 
“winter dairies,” but during the very wet | 
weather in July there were some serious | 
complaints both as to the quantity and | 
quality of the milk, many of the farmers 


materially, 


not being able to keep up their con- 
tracts, | 
What will be the outcome of butter 
prices is a very serious prob’em to the 
dairy industry at the present time. Last 
year the prices on the Elgin Board aver- | 
aged 19.4c. If there had been the same | 
advance in the price of butter as there 
had been in other food products, corn, 


advanced from 
year, an aver- 


oats and beef, which have 
20 to 4 per cent during the 
of 30 per cent, July butter would 
over 2c. The average, 

Elgin Board was 2c, 
question of the 
creamerymen, 
cows in 


age say 
have averaged 

however, on the 
and yet in discussing the 
supply of product with the 
they claim there are not as many 
milk this year as last, except possibly in 
some portions of the territory, 
which as yet have not figured very large- 


newer 


ly in the supply of butter. 

In a conversation with butter 
in Chicago, there were various opinions, 
but the main reason assigned was want 


| 
dealers 
| 


of speculative buying, and small propor- 
~~ 


| stables. 


| no calculation 


| means to him and his future 


| read what 


| volume, but we have not the space and 
| time now. 


(6) He needs to know what crops to 


| grow that will best aid the dairy cow in 


of the soil; he needs to know how to 
apply fertilizers, tillage and right 
eare so that his farm is constant.y grow- | 
ing richer and stronger. 

(7) He needs to know all he can know 
about the best construction of barns and 
His cows, in these northern lati- 
tudes, live in them at least 20 hours out 
of 24 for one-half of the year. For a farm- 
er to go to work to build a barn, ex- 
pending a large sum of money and make 

for a full supply of light 
shows at once that he does 
the subject and what it 
profit. Yet 
that is just what a large proportion of 
farmers are doing when they build barns 
and stables. They do not seem to know 
what it means to shut up a stable full of 
compel them to breathe, over 
and over again, poisoned air for 12 hours. | 
Because the poor animals cannot talk; 
because the farmer will not read and post 
himself on princ'ples; because 
he will record of what his 
cows are doing and because he does not | 
doing under better 
conditions—because of all this, he builds | 
year the same dark, badly 


OOOO” 


her work. He needs to be a good student | 
} 


good 


and pure air, 
not understand 


cows and 


sanitary 
not keep a 
cows are 


ven- 


| selling price can only 
| she would bring on the market as a can- 


| deceiving. Sometimes the animal with a 


| animal.—Homestead. 


| of 
' by the analysis of the chemist. Yet cow's 
| milk 


there are cows who could not be made 
to produce 15) pounds of butter fat, even 
with the best kind of feeding and treat- 
ment. The latter, therefore, as a dairy 
animal has no value whatever, and her 
be based on what 


ner. But a cow that will produce 300 or 
400 pounds of butter during one year 
would be a bargain at $100. Such an an- 
imal when properly fed would pay 40 per 
cent on the first cost plus the value of 
her feed every year 

There is the typical dairy form whica 
may be guided by in purchasing a 
dairy animal, but even this is sometimes 


one 


typical beef form turns out to have won- 
derful ability im the production of milk, 
After all, the milk pail and the Babcock 
test furnish the most accurate means cf 
determining the real value of the dairy 


THE RECORDS SHOW 
COMPETITORS ADMIT 
USERS TESTIFY... 


Its 


has never been equalled by any other make. 


other po 


THE U. S. SEPARATOR 
STANDS WITHOUT A PEER 


record at the Pan-American Model Dairy of average test for 
50 CONSECUTIVE RUNS ° . 0138 


This, together with its many 
ints of excellence and superiority, such as 


THAT 
eee 


EASY RUNNING, DURABILITY, ENCLOSED CEARS, SAFETY, 


SELF-EMPTYING BOWL, STABILITY, BEAUTY, ETC., 


proves conclusively that 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE ‘CO., 





THE U.S. EXCELS ALL OTHERS. 


WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 











SHAKEN MILK. 
The testimony 
is confirmed 


food. 
point 


Milk is a perfect 
nature upon this 


is in bad repute for infants, and 
thousands of adults cannot drink it with- 

out harm. 
This is a serious matter. Multitudes 
of infants are shut up to the use of cow's 
———— eee 























son, 
about that, 


and the 
that is all. I 


horse barn and commenced feeding the 
cows on the early cut, a little in the mow. 
It has been stated in 
that the early cut hay 
protein than that cut later in the sea- 
I asked the speaker at the institute 
and he said it was not true; 
that the ear'y cut hay is more palatable 
cows eat more and 
presume he is right. 
were feeding a fa'r amount of protein in 


reputable 


papers 
contains more 


better, 
We 


do 





the grain feed anyway. Palatability 
made a big difference and the cows told 
us about it right along.—Rural New | 
Yorker. 
, ooo 
EXACTNESS IN DAIRYING. 
Dairying is not one of the most exa | 
¢ sciences, but we are learning that a 
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1 
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farmer know, but what does he need to 
know. The more we thought of it the 
wider the subject grew until we saw two 
things plainly concerning it: 

First, the great breadth of the question 
and the number and importance of the 
truths it contains. 

Second, the great lack of this needful 
knowledge among the dairy farmers and 
their lack of appreciation of its value. 

Let us consider a moment a few of the 


things a dairy farmer should know for 
his own interest and good fortune. 
(1) He needs to know that this busi- 


ness of dairying cannot be successfully 
carried on without he is inte!ligent. He 
needs to know that a lack of dairy intel- 
ligence is constantly bringing’ serious 
losses; constant'y producing serious 
waste of means and opportunities. 

(2) He needs to know that he must 
make a constant effort to be intelligent; 
he must ‘spend some little time and 
money at least in the reading and study 
of dairy literature. 

(3) He needs to know that he has not 
yet learned the trade of dairy farming; 
that there are a lot of ideas and methods 
that he should know something about. 

(4) He needs to know that dairy farm- 
ing is not a stationary business and that 
he must keep up with the procession in 
knowledge if he cannot quite keep up in 
practice, for only in this way can he tell 
what practice or method wisely to choose. 

(5) He needs the best knowledge and 
judgment obtainable in the select‘on 
breeding, feeding and caring for the dairy 
cow. Any one of these four questions 





It ig the best medicine for all humors, 


could be discussed to the extent of a full 











The statement has been made that the 
average dairyman knows more about the 
subject of bacteriology than upon select- 
ing a dairy cow. This is due to the fact 
that creamery men have religious y in- 
sisted on compelling farmers to avoid al- 
lowing their milk to become contaminated 
from any source whatever. In order to 
emphasize this it has been necessary for 
| the creamery men to explain in detail the 


| characteristics of the organisms which 
| develop injurious flavors in milk. The 
care that is now taken in the cleaning 


| of milk utensils indicates that the dairy- 
|} man is aware of the fact that organisms 
left in poorly washed vessels multiply at 
an exceedingly rapid rate when they are 
allowed a milk culture to work in. Of 
course, it cannot be said that the average 
| dairyman has attained perfection along 
these lines, although there is no deny!ng 
the fact that he is quite well posted on 
these matters. 

It is now high time, however, that 
more attention was given to the se'ec- 
tion of the dairy cow. There is qu'te a 
general belief that a dairy cow is worth 
about $40 to $50, and so long as an an’mal 
is young there is but little allowance 
made for her real ability to produce mk 
at a profit. It is seldom realized that 
many cows are dear as a gift; that they 
are kept at an annual loss when the cost 
of their feed is set over against the value 
of their product. tI is, therefore, appar- 
ent that the value of a dairy cow depends 
entirely upon her ability to produce but- 
ter fat. Some are able to make as high 
as 350 pounds or even 400 pounds of but- 
eee in a year, while on the other hand 
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Ows: 


When drawn 
shallow 
deep setting 
separator 
ripening cream 
churning 
mi'k for city 


cases, 


reading 
Skim milk 
|keep above 75 degrees; 
up after 6 to 10 hours. 

The time: 


greater degree of exactness in the vari- 
ous operations of the dairy will materia!- 
y inerease the margin of profit. 

Certain questions are frequently asked, 
such 
which we shall churn? 
fat should good milk contain? 
act figures cannot be given that wiil fit 
the following may be sugges- 
and helpful: 
The temperature of the milk is as fol- 


What is the 


as, 


setting 


mi'k for 


starter 


What per cent of 





delivery 
calf-feeding........9 
test-bottles 
set 


For cream to rise in shallow 








temperature at 


While ex- 


Degrees. 





i” to 140 
degrees; 
warm 


90 
if necessary 


at 





“THE STANDARD’ 


The Guiy Gente! Bouse in the United 
States tly mail order business! 
uh ‘Saree us big expenses- 

ig mon: t catalogue and 
rices on our tell eircular h 
oformation of value to avy 
using a wagon scale. Twenty y¢i 
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amount to one-tenth of 1 per cent. If 
the creamery receives 8,000 pounds of 
milk a day the loss of butter fat in a 
year would amount to 2,400 pounds, which 
lat 20 cents a pound would be valued at 










ment upon it. 





BUTTER THAT WILL KEEP. | 





It may be laid down as a given rule 
that the longer you churn the more water 
will be retained in the butter. On ths 
question the Wisconsin station reports 
that in trials, stopping the churn when 
the granules were from the size of clover 
seed to the size of grains of corfi, the 
average water content of the butter 
churned to large granules was 13.89 per 
cent, and of the butter churned to small 
granules was 12.15 per cent—with, of 
course, similar working and sa'ting. 

The old style of churning until all the 
butter formed in one large lump, put the 
greatest quantity of water in it, which 
had to be worked out at the imminent 
peril of its grain. Conclusion: to make 
dry, long keeping, we'l flavored butter, 
stop the churn when the butter breaks to 




































































































which it should be immediately drunk, or 
rather sipped. 








ONLY A MASK, 





Many are not being benefited by the 
Summer vacation as they should b>. 
Now, 


notwithstanding much outdoor life, 
they are little if any stronger than they 
were. The tan on their faces is darker 
and makes them look healthier, but it is 
only a mask. They are still nervous, 
easily tired, upset by trifles, and they do 
not eat nor sleep well. What they. need 
is what tones the nerves, perfects diges- 


tion, creates appetite, and makes s!eep 
refreshing, and that is Hood’s Sarsap- 
arilla. 


Pupils and teachers generally will 
find the chief purpose of the vacation 


best subserved by this great med.c'ne, 
which, as we know, “builds up the whole 
system 





EARLY CUT HAY. 


The amount of milk produced by a herd 
of mitch cows does not always depend 
upon the grain ration. Early cut hay, 
not too coarse, takew# in without rain or 
too much drying, if it has kept nicely, 
will produce a good flow of milk w'th 
much less grain than that which has rip- 
ened more. This we had a chance to test 
recently, when changing from a mow of 
early cut hay. There were a few loads 
of late-cut on the second mow, and this 
kind of hay, although sweet and nice in 
every respect except that it was cut late, 
caused a falling off from 15 to 20 per cent 
in the milk. The cows regained the loss 
after we drew the late-cut hay to the 
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jning steadily, 
separator that will skim 3,000 pounds of 
spring should have its ca- 
cut down to 2,500 in the fall to do 
equally clean skimming where the speed 
and temperature remain the same. 
skim milk 


milk 
pacity 


clean skimming. 
intelligently 


somewhat 


Overfeeding the separator, 
the 
or at too 


low temperature, 


in the 


should be 


information gained by 
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that 
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various factors 
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$480. This is by no means an extreme 

jease, and it is likely that the loss of fat are thinkin: otf 
in skimming would have to be consid- tee = 

erably greater before the patrons com- ie us orca oataloguc! 
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machine on the market.- 
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; butter in July and August, although they 
|are ordinarily successful in June and Sep- 
tember. And some go so far as to claim 
that the highest point of flavor in butter 
cannot be found in a firm and long-keep- 
jing butter. We may not be expert enough 
to judge of that, but we do know that 
|such butter may have a very fine flavor. 
if not the finest—American Cut!ivator. 


is the best thing of a kind mane. Best for thy 
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PRODUCE OF ONE COw. 





An interesting illustration of the prog- 
ress and profit a farmer of moderate 
| means may make in a comparative'y few 
years from the purchase of a pure-bred 
cow in building up a valuable herd which 


scendants of that one cow has an 
to, but no one, we venture to 84 
doubt that she has proved a profit: 
vestment. 


rect 








Sharples “Tubular” 
Dairy Separators. 


per hour; test skim milk. 
College—660 


Kinsas State Agr. 
test skim milk.. 
Pennsylvania Col 
work. Itskims 
University of Ne 





will pay its way and leaves its owner| We have heard the question 
richer than it found him, is seen in the |asked: ‘““‘What number of females B-nt 
report, in June 20 issue, of the disposition jone reasonably hope to raise in ten 
sale of the Shorthorn herd of Mr. Walter |from one cow and her pogeny?” repre 
Lynch of Westbourne, Manitoba. Mr. lit out on the basis of the cow and ati he 


t 
Lynch started thirty years ago with one \female descendants producing their A 
pure-bred cow of miscellaneous lineage, 





leailves at two years old, and encore 





having a good, sound pedigree, but of no |regularly a calf each year, and glo¥ es 

fashionable family, and by the use of |for the average proportion of bull -; 

bulls of good type, for which no fancy |it will be found practicable, al! ya 
prices were paid, he finds himself on re- | males retained, to have a herd of ‘— 
tiring from farming, after having soid ;70 head at the end of the ten-ye*l vn 

many thousands of dollars’ worth of cat- | Without making contingency of '' t'o 

t'e in the meantime descended from that |of twins or triplets. This com he at 
cow, the owner of a herd of 60 head, |Should surely afford encouragem* ans 
which sells at auction for the handsome |increasing number of farmers ¢! gree 
total of $10,515, every animal in the dis-|in the breeding of pure-bred sto * 
posal (except the stock bull, which |g0od, useful registered animals on gets 
brought $370) having been bred by him- |be bought at prices which need - into 
self and descended from his original pur- |an average farmer from venturing ne 
chase of ® modest little cow. It would be | this fie’d of pure-bred stock raisiné 


na te. 
interesting to know just what the grand |has a fancy for it.—Farmers’ A@v* 


total of sales from the progeny and de- | Canada. 
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pans, from 24 to 36 hours, the size of clover seeds, and wash the | 3 penn 
For cream to rise in deep pans, from |milk out with cold water; then press that FACTORY PRICI and guaran 
12 to 24 hours. water out with as light working as possi- =. and large Parks. Sg Jot. . ¥ 
MANUFACTURES BUILDING, WC#LD’S FAIR, ST. LOUIS, 1904, For cream to ripen, from 18 to 24 hours, | ble.—L. 8. Hardin, in Jersey Bulletin. gu Omamental et es erate 
For churning ripe cream, from 20 to 40 Farm Fonoing send f 
The Manufactures building, designed by the centers of the main facades and have | They give light and ventilation and at | minutes. Buff Jersey’s latest book on Farm Stock and Box 400 °°! PRA D 
Carrere & Hastings of New York, is to | composed a tower some 400 feet high to | the same time avoid the extensive and| for first whirling of test-bottle, 5 min- wi shesie Tus tte, ee thd eed ait eet. 
be one of the leading structures in the | stand at the angle of the main facade | troublesome skylights frequently used on | ytes at full speed. lage, its value; soil, crops, variety and how to ot oe ew os we Ih 
big exposition picture. It will be located | facing north. structures of this kind. The design of the For second and third whirling of tes!- + fll ~ a "hed tan tor cone emntetn ret +—+}— at tt —atieies . 
symmetrically with the Varied Industries The architects have arranged corner | facades of the building employs the open | bott’e, 1 to 2 m‘nutes. tate at a se 
building, and both will be in the first | entrances into this bu'lu.ng. Entrances | colonade treatment, which is very accept- The per cent of fat. Per cent. FECUNDITY AND MILK PRODUC- —= 
view of the picture of lagoons, cascades | at the corners of buildings are difficult to | able in a climate like that of St. Louis. | Average milk ...........cccceceeeceeeeeeees 4.0 TION. DON’T iT TA . 
and hanging gardens which the visitor heey so as to be in perfect harmony | This affords both a passageway for vis- |Guernsey ........ 0 ..ccce cacceccecceeeveees 5.4 2 a pretty ood fence to stand the trials the PAG 
will get as he enters the grounds by the | with the architecture of the building in | itors and offers the shadow relief that | Jersey ..........0 ccccccccccceeeeeeveeeeeeees 5.2 Every dairyman should know that sup- | successfully withstood for 80 many years? i 
main entrance. | general. Without skillful treatment such | will enhance the beauty of the design. | Shorthorn Ee TT RR 4.1 | pressing milk secretion tends to weaken PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN,’ } has 
The building is a noble composition de- | entrances would not be acceptable from | The interior of the building has been laid PREODY. nese Seduce sonceespcxshnsbeineeenhan 3.7 |fecundity and thereby to shorten the re- aca, 
veloped in the Corinthian order of archi- | an artistic standpo‘nt, but such entrances | out with courts of simp‘e and pleasing | Holstein .......... productive period of cows. The better TRYe OUR HEAVY WEIGHT FEl 
tecture. It lies in the main picture, be- | as Carrere & Hastings supply will please | proportions, with sufficient decoration to | First milk drawn milkers are almost invariably the best mt PACE ‘ 
ing one of the buildings on the entrance | both the layman and the expert. Grace- | break the monotony of the walls. Oppor- |Last milk drawn breeders in the herd, while the shy breed- risti¢, i. 
to the main boulevard or central spacing. | ful groups of sculpture will ornament and | tunity for mural decoration is given on | Rich cream ...........ccccccececceceece ers are rarely if ever found among heavy Weighs & more ti 2 a Stee! . 
The structure has a frontage to the north | accentuate the four main entrances on | the outside walls back of the column |Commercial cream milkers. Cows that do not milk well sel- tind rapidly batt mw og , 
of 1,200 feet, with a depth of 525 feet on | the sides. F tre atment. The st of the building is to Butter .......... dom breed regularly until advanced age oe ozone ae Pe | a , 
the main boulevard. The architects have The architects have developed a most | be $850,000, | The loss of fat should | not be over: is reached and their ca'ves are nec- E BRO t , 
designed noble and imposing entrances at | skinttul arrangement of the roof lines. | Per cent. |essarily stunted unless provided with a t 
salle, neice etnias Reid Wie lee ae hc i et? Ue .7to 1!nurse cow. The most important reason : 
tion of fine quality. The high prices | tilated and unhealthy stable that his | milk, while it is precisely what many |Shallow pan skim mi'k............. .5to.7 |for combining milking quality with beef, ; 
stopping the export trade, there was but | grandfather did. With'n the past 10 years | invalid adults seem to require for the | Deep-setting skim m‘lk however, is rarely considered at all. Still ‘ 
little call for low grades. | there have been built in this great dairy | building up of the starved tissues. The Separator skim milk .............. it is a prime factor in maintaining I 
With this fact, that generally working | county, over 1,000 barns and not one in | matter is all the more important because | Butter milk .............. smoothness and quality. To suppress V 
people are more fully employed, and at | fifty of them is provided with any in- | physicians of the present day, instead of The temperature given for milk set in |milk is to curtail fecundity or breeding “ WE’LL BE t 
better rates of wages, giving them more | telligent system of ventilation, or pro- | withholding food, as was formerly done | deep cans are lower than can be’ obtain- | quality and to do this tends to unsex the | At the STATE FAIRS to SHOW ’ 
money to spend for living, it seems | vided with one-tenth of the I’ght they | in typhoid fever and certain other d's- |ed without ice. It is necessary to set im- |animal. As a direct result such females | *NTIRBLY of all BARD Shae fence made 
strange that any of the food products, | should have. What is it but ignorance of | eases, seek to maintain the patient's | mediately and cool quickly, however, if |become coarse and masculine, The scant ae oe Veeeses ee \ 
particularly butter, should hang around | the right principles of sanitat‘on that | strength by the use of milk. |the best results are to be secured. If a|milker becomes a shy breeder and grows | FROST WIRE FENCE C + Clorma 8, ete. TRin f 
the low point, when supply and demand | does this? In the ‘Medical Record” some years |temperature be'ow 50 degrees cannot be |gaudyand uneven in flesh. It is a rare ex- ’ ana. 0. n 
were not on a parity. | (8) He needs to know vastly more than | ago, Dr. John C. Morgan expressed the | secured for the water in which the .ans |ception to find a Shorthorn that will — n 
In the eastern markets, where milk | he now knows about profitab'e feeding of | opinion that the trouble w'th cow's m...|are set the milk will be thoroughly jcarry flesh smooth'y and evenly to ma- y 
sh'pping is a very considerable factor in | dairy cows. He wastes costly feeds, all | is that it undergoes unwholesome chemi- |creamed if set in pans or crocks where |turity unless descended from good milk- 8 
the supply of butter, prices of milk have | because he will not study. the meaning of | cal change prior to its use. lthe temperature is 60 degrees. Some sep- |ing ancestry.—Field and Farm. Genuine C.C. Co.’s 
been low. Farmers have complained that , a balanced ration. He calls such ideas When fresh from the cow it is a per-!arators will skim clean at a lower tem- — eer PATER EDGE i v 
it is an unprofitable proposition to ship | “newspaper stuff,” “book farming,” etc. | fectly homogeneous food: Within a few | perature than given above. The tem- THE FIRMNESS OF BUTTER CORRUGATED RO 
milk, and in a considerable number of (9) He needs to know the value of suc- | hours it separates into cream and | perature for ripening cream depends very ; we 00,)- FING ‘ 
localities they have bui't co-operative | culent feed for his cows in winter and | Caseous milk, with a tendency to a still ‘much on the condition and age of the! ‘he firmness of the butter has much to megas 0 ver iectly sieht joint wn H 
factories for making butter, and yet that | the value of the silo to provide such further separation into whey and curd. |cream and the time it will have to stand |qo with its ‘eanelons quality A soft or tina. tia, ond lapwich thie: y onslstin. wi ue st 
does not seem to increase the supply in | feed. This final separation takes place rapidly | before churning. The sweeter the cream watery butter may be kept hard at a Fese Oats | 4 price I rice list sein Noe By hothers o 
the market generally. (10) A look over the herds of cows even | after the milk is received into the stom- |and the shorter the t'me to ripen it the temperature none: ais freezing point, but Kansas city Rooting  Cerruaati ma write. 
It is to be hoped that this is an abnor- | in the most advanced dairy districts ach, and the curd, in weak stomacus, | warmer shou'd it be kept in order to have!as soon as it reaches a temperature 8-290 W. Srd St., Kansas City, He. gCo., 
mal condition of affairs, and it will only | Shows plainly that the dairy farmer hardens into a solid cheeselike mass, as it ripen. wheee it abhor it tones flavor, and then ™ 
be a short time when matters are so ad- | needs to know more than he now knows | 4'fficult of digestion as cheese itself. | Per Cents.—The small amount of fat in |soon begins to ‘take on the fancied flavor . 
justed that the dairy farmers will secure | about breeding. and raising a good cow. The original condition and digestibility |the first milk drawn and the richness of ‘that is sell liked by many people. This ™ 
fair remunerative prices for their prod- | His ideas on dairy breeding are so badiy | Of milk can be restored, in Dr. Morgan's |the last milk are not realized by many or, matter of firmness depends aati upon \ Ps 
ucts, whether it is sold as milk or the fin- | mixed up with general purpose, beef and views, by vigorously shaking it just be- they would be more particular to see that |the food given Wheat melas corn meal ARN rn 
ished wreduet-—batter, all sorts, that his cows average at a low | fore taking it into the stomach, and he jevery cow is stripped clean every time |and a little inthcieat eaak heme the re- ~ 7 
Cheese seems to be holding its own bet- | grade nearly everywhere. The cows he | Urges that the milk be sipped and not | milked—H. E. Van Norman in Farm and | su't of making a hard, dry butter, even ‘ie - 
ter than butter in the general markets | produces mark unerringly his ideas of | taken in large swallows, Fireside. = the extent of being "atlanta as tiemeae th 
and prices have been considerably higher | Cows. They are the work of his hands, Among the cases successfully treated —— Gluten meal and linseed meal are snit - 
than last year, alhtough it has not ad- | the outcome of his ideas. Do they not | by Dr. Morgan was one of a physician £2 When you 1 buy a McCormick corn to make the butter soft and fodd *_AND x 
vanced as it should have done in com- | Show clearly that he needs to know more | Years old, to whom milk had always been |binder yon can harvest your corn crop ukvaty. combiliee tin bias pealinapsdn. pach. me 
parison with other food products. | than he seems willing to know on this | !"Jurious. The result was remarkable. |¢@sily, quickly, successfu'ly, and your good fine hay or well-cured lo rer t GRIN 
RE EN | question? The patient's report was: “I, who for |Stalks and fodder will be in exce'lent in ‘ firm butter. H oe pte geo our corn . 
WHAT DOES A DAIRY FARMER | We might prolong this article indefin- | ™&"Y years have never dared to drink |*h@pe for shredding. ripened, and churnin pe ei i tam Grop with _ 
NEED TO KNOW? | itely, but here are ten branches of | ® glass of milk, am now daily taking it in ee ee ee ture will also help ty wth ces Len fir 
. a | knowledge which we believe all will ad- | te new way, and am building up on it.” | INEFFICIENT SKIMMING. so‘id, and we shi he hea : ilk a ‘ 
Not long since we saw a programme Of | mit the dairy farmer needs great y to be The process of preparation is described ? | bette ‘th heiies Or dias tear The Scientific torn Harvest, , 
a dairy convention with the above-named | potter posted. in. thus: A conical tin cup is closely fitted J. W. Hart:. Perhaps the greatest leak | wneud than grinding it out under a heavy wa neh Saher endl geome, Ses? ir 
subject chosen for d'scussion, says over a glass of milk, and the whole {s jin creameries is inefficient skimmipg, ponanaere. These points should be kept in danger of frost you can cut your woe crop. °F, 
“Hoard’s Dairyman.” It s VALUE OF A DAIRY Cow. violently shaken for some time, after through using inferior separators, or on |™ind, as many say it is not easy to have shafts protect, both men and horse. Don’t knock ‘ 
ing. Mind, it was not—What may a dairy account of one or more of the following: | 8°04, firm, well-flavored and long-keeping The 
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Horticulture 


\UDULENT WARRANTY OF Nud- 


SERY STOCK. 





FR 


much importance to purchas- 

nursery trees has been decided 
ae che last few days, which appeals 
” to purchasers of nursery stock 
re ! f ills to prove satisfactory to the 
whicn . does not come up to the war- 
be : with it at its purchase. 
years ago two agents for the 
Ave nue Nursery Company of Troy, 
id a quantity of nursery stock to 
es of Hannibal, Mo., which they 
: aa to be first class. On its de- 
- trees appeared in good condi- 


given 


t three 


the 
d were planted in the orchards 


various purchasers. It soon de- 
however, that the young trees 
“winter killed,” and in a short 
ey withered and died—not one in a 
| being saved. The nursery com- 
notified of the resu‘t, but re- 
to make good the contract. The 
isers put the matter in the hands 
wyer, and instructed him to bring 
; which was done in the Circult court 
Miam', Ohio, $5,000 being claimed. 
. eeyeral months delay a compromise 
en effected by which the company 
aid the sum of $3,170 to the injured 
and have to defray all the costs 
which will be heavy. 

__ aa 
HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 
CHANGING TRBES.—What a con- 
venience it is to be able, by inserting a 
few buds or grafts, to change worthless 
or undesirable trees to just what you 
Damson plum trees, growing near 
our kitchen door, have sent up a great 
many troublesome suckers, Some of these, 
being a sufficient distance from the od 
trees not to interfere, it was decided to 
let them grow, notwithstanding there are 
plenty of Damson trees on the 
place. Ten days ago they were changed 
to America, by way of placing a few buds 
of that variety in the tops of each tree. 
A seedling peach tree near by changed in 
the same way to the same variety of 
plum. A large Marianna was changed to 
several varieties, namely, America, Ap- 
pe, Sultan, October, Purple, Best of All, 
Hunt and Gold. Several valueless peach 
seedlings were budded to good varieties. 
These budded trees were visited to-day 
and the strings cut. The buds have all 

set nicely. 

THE BARTLETT PEAR.—If the Bart- 
lett were not so subject to blight, I woud 
certainly prefer it to any other variety 
known. Not only is it ideal in size, shape, 
color and in quality, to the taste of most 
people, but it bears young and abundant- 
ly and can be handled to advantage bet- 
ter than any other. If picked when only 
half grown it will ripen up nicely with- 
out wilting, and be good to eat. At my 
place the trees that are heavily loaded 
are being picked over. The largest are 
picked and stored in a cool cellar to 
ripen. In this way the small ones that 
are usually thrown out as culls develop 
into large, marketable fruit, and there 
is also an advantage in the prolonged sea- 
son for marketing. If land were no great 
object, I would plant largely of the Bart- 
lett, and replant promptly as the trees 
de. Should some one discover a way to 
control the blight about the time I had a 
nice, large orchard started, I would feel 
that I had the foundation for a good for- 
tune. This, however, is not likely to hap- 
pen, in my opinion, though not at all im- 
possible; but even so, I would stake my 
chances on a good income with the Bart- 
lett against any other variety, and would 
work with the satisfaction of knowing 
that what fruit I did send to market 
would be wholesome and good. 

GIVING SEEDLINGS A CHANCE.— 
With all the fine varieties of the different 
fruits, there is still room for improve- 
ment, and it is interesting work to try for 
it. | am now saving seed of the different 
Varieties of pears which will be put in the 
ground th’s fall thinly and shallow, where 
it will germinate early in the spring. 
When the little seedlings are two weeks 
old they will be removed to the nursery 
and planted six inches apart in rows. 
Here they will he carefully watched and 
studied. Those showing a thorny, scrub- 
by growth and other undesirable looking 
ones will be budded in the usual manner, 
ear the ground. Those showing char- 
acter and a promise of something good 
will be budded from two to four feet high, 
and one or two more branches of the 
seedling allowed to grow with the bud. 
These top-worked trees will be planted on 
my own grounds, and as the seedling 
»ranches bear and show undésirable fruit 
they will be removed and a good variety 
Srafted. We tried a lot of Kieffer seed- 
‘ngs in this manner two years ago, but 
nothing of value was found. At present 
the jome Kieffer, Garber, Seckel and 
; ane - be ich I am testing in this way. 
rs ed some last week which look extra 
— sve this that it may encourage 
- aa to lend a hand to this interesting 
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s WORK. — Now (at 
ng time) is a good time to arrange 
‘taw with which to mulch. Where 
‘w Is not available, look for the next 
‘ thing. Whatever you may use have 
* free as possible from seed. If you 
Saps in your field so long that they 
t be filled by encouraging the run- 
oward them, take up some well- 
f runners and fill with them. Noth- 
. full rows. Keep the cultivator 
EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
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LETTER FROM NEW MEXICO. 
r RURAL WORLD: With an im- 
tion of nearly half a million pour- 
the United States yearly. through 
port, with the overcrowding in 
middle west, causing land values to 
“yond the reach of thé man with 
te means, it behooves the home- 
to carefuly look about and study 
. litions before selecting a location 
_ not alone affects himself, but fu- 
senerations as well. In so doing he 
afford to overlook the great and 
eae. Southwest. For those whose con- 
mi er: can stand the blizzards of the 
te Nien with temperature often rang- 
we a 40 degrees below zero, accom- 
al th deep snow, it is all right, for 
é x a sturdy manhood, but how 
* Man who does not care to 
eis these conditions? Or the man past 
— hess, Or the fami'y so unfortunate 
weed. Rha? an invalid? To all of these 
te. strenahy GE southwest cannot 
, ) mended. No section 
ss rnteut ta is so little known and 
aig: M to-day as the southwest. 
ile many reasons for this. I will 
ae pr ag at the same time try to 
°w of its many advantages. 


eS 





First—A large portion of what is known 
as the southwest lies in the arid or semi- 
arid regions, where farming can only be 
conducted by irrigation. The same is true 
of the entire far west, both north, cen- 
tral and south. The recent construction 
of immense and costly irrigation works 
in the southwest has changed old condi- 
tions. Now all the farmer has to do, liv- 
ing under an irrigation system, is to or- 
der the water for his crops as required, 
and it is furnished, affording absolute 
insurance against drouth. For this water 
service, aggregating two and one-half 
feet over the land, an annual charge cf 
only $1.25 per acre is made by the Pecos 
Irrig.ation company. To this add the an- 
nual average rainfall of about 16 inches, 
making a total of about four feet of 
water for the season. 

Second—It may be said that formerly 
the cow man practically controlled the 
southwest, when it took from 20 to 30 
acres to support a single steer. The aver- 
age cow man had no use for the farmer. 
He was never invited to come <¢nd settle, 
and when he did so he was treated and 
looked upon as a trespasser. Irr'gation 
is rapidly changing all of this. Now in- 
stead of requiring 20 to 30 acres to sup- 
port a single steer, thirty head of year- 
lings can be wintered on 40 acres of al- 
falfa pasture. In the semi-arid regions, 
where government, or in Texas, state 
lands, can be obtained at $1 to $1.25 per 
acre, which will afford good summer 
range, enough forage can be raised with- 
out irrigation to carry stock over the 
short mild winters. 

The state of Texas leases its public 
grazing lands at an annual rental of from 
three to five cents per acre, leases run- 
ning ten years or less and carrying re- 
newal and purchase privileges. Each set- 
t'er may purchase as many as four sec- 
tions, 2,560 acres, at these prices. Texas 
agricultural lands must bring not less 
than $1.50 per acre, purchasers being re- 
quired to reside upon his land three con- 
secutive years, and to make improve- 
ments to the value of $300. No such con- 
ditions or restrictions are placed upon 
those who purchase irrigated land. Such 
agricultural lands, carrying a perpetual 
water right, may yet be obtained at from 
$10 to $30 per acre, the supply of which 
from material causes will for all time be 
exceedingly limited, insuring a steady if 
not rapid increase in va!ues. For these 
and other advantages mentioned I advise 
the purchase of irrigated lands. Much 
agriculture land can yet be purchased un- 
der irrigation canals, at from $2 to $ per 
acre without a water right, but for which 
water can be purchased at reasonable 
rates as required. 

Third—To the railroads more than any 
other agency, is due the changed condi- 
tions of the southwest. Take Carlsbad 
for example; a few short years ago it re- 
quired weeks, if not months, to reach this 
point with bull teams; the same time re- 
quired to deliver catt'e, which upon 
reaching Kansas City, for instance, wou'd 
be so emaciated that they would bring 
only a portion of their value. Now Carls- 
bad is reached from Kanslas City in a 
Pullman car in 36 hours, and live stock is 
delivered there in the same time. Cattle 
trains being run as specials, and making 
express or even faster time, which in- 
sures prime delivery, and at a cost of 
only 41 cents per 100 pounds. 

Fourth—Cattle are not the only crop of 
the southwest; quite the contrary. While 
alfalfa, which grows to perfection under 
irrigation, is the stap’e forage crop, 
Milo maize, Egyptian and Indan corn, 
sorghum and cotton together with every 
fruit and vegetable that can be taised in 
the temperate. zone, yield not only in 
abundance, but attain, in this climate the 
highest degree of perfection and mature 


several weeks in advance of our com- 
petitors, 
For example, our peaches are now 


bringing from $1 to $1.50 for 18 to 20 pound 
boxes, at which price they net $300 per 
acre. Peaches measuring 13 to 14 inches 
in circumference are not uncommon, Our 
clingstone peaches are often so large 
they will not go in Mason jars, so that 
my wife had to put them up in kegs. 

Pecos va'ley apples are unrivalled, ow- 
ing to their size, flavor and color, coupled 
with their absolute freedom from worms. 
Like our peaches they top the markets of 
the world. An orchard that was planted 
about twenty years ago, when the near- 
est railroad was two hundred miles dis- 
tant, has borne sixteen consecutive years. 
So that we have gold mines on top as 
well as under the ground. I learn that 
the owner of a six hundred-acre app’e or- 
chard, that is just commencing to”bear, 
has refused $60,000 for this year’s crop in 
the orchard. As he is shipping in lumbet 
by the carload, and nails a hundred kegs 
at a time for packing same, the price of- 
fered does not seem extravagant. The 
crop begins to mature in June and con- 
tinues till November. Similar examples 
of other fruits and vegetables can be 
given—enough to fill a book. Another 
great advantage the Pecos val'ey has as 
a fruit growing district is that many 
markets can be reached by express as 
cheaply as from California by freight, 
thus saving refrigerating expense and 
several days’ time—both vital considera- 
tions—since we are enabled to place our 
products on the markets in 
dition. 

Fifth—These results are made possible 
by irrigation to accomplish which 
company alone has, within a dozen yea's, 
expended upon its works near!y $4,000,00). 
A part of this great system consists of a 
single dam 1,686 feet in length, 306 feet 
at base and 52 feet in height, submerg- 
ing over 8,000 acres, with capacity of six 
billion cubic feet of water, forming a lake 
13 miles in length by three miles in width, 
large enough to float the navies of the 
world. This and other reservoirs feed 
over 1,200 miles of main and distributing 
cana's of this great system. These are 
supplied by the Pecos river, which heads 
in the mountains of Colorado seven hun- 
dred miles above us, which in add.tion to 
its regular flow is reinforced by springs 
of immense flow and artesian wells vy 
the hundred, each with a flow of from 
600 to 1,200 cubic feet per minute, toge.wer 
constituting a water supply which for 
abundance and absolute permanency is 
probably unparalleled in the arid regions 
of the world. 

Sixth—Those who settle in the south- 
west, and especially those who settle un- 
der an irrigation system, not only avoid 
the rigors and isolation of less favored 
sections, the monotony of which is re- 
pe lant to the young and energetic, since 
by intensive farming upon a small scale 
the best results are obtained, while the 
fecling of lonesomeness is completely 
eliminated. A fact that is appreciated 
by male and fema!'e, old and young. 

Seventh—In view of the foregoing facts 
no thinking or conservative homeseeker 
who for any reason contemplates making 
a change for the betterment of his cond'- 


prime con- 


o.e 





tien, as well as that of his posterity, 
can afford to overlook a section of our 


‘ishable 


country whose agricultural, horticultural, 

narket gardening and stock raising pos- 

gib‘litiec are so diversified and unfavor- 

akle, and where the climatic conditions 

atc superior to any in the United States 

if not in the world. R. W. TANSILL. 
Carisbad, N. M., July 25, 1902. 


EVOLUTION OF TRUCK FARMING 
Volume, Origin, Market. 


IV. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I have refer 
red at some length to the truck and per- 
fruit products of the southern 
tier of states bordering on the gulf, which 
first open up the northern markets in 
early ‘spring, to gradual'y replace the 
late-grown and winter stored products 
of the states of New. York, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. The limited 
supply and long haul make early south- 
ern truck both scarce and high priced; 
this condition applies until the great vol- 
ume of truck begins to move during the 
latter part of May, when the Carolinas, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and the Indian Ter- 
ritory begin shipping. This combined 
movement of truck and small fruits con- 
tinues in a rapidly increasing volume, 
strikes the main distributing points of 
St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati and Pitts- 
burg, from which it is trans-shipped to 
all northern and eastern cities, including 
those of even Maine and Canada. 

The beginning of July usually sees the 
truck products of the third tier of states 
on the market, which bring prices to a 
normal level in the central states, and 
adds immensely to the volume of ship- 











ments to the northern and eastern cities. | 


About July 10 the first movement from 
the central district to the south com- 
mences with the shipment of cabvoages 
and potatoes and other garden truck to 
the territory east of the M ssissippi river 
bordering on the gulf, from which the 
first sh"pments came north in the spring. 
August 1 practically ends the movement 
of truck from the central west to the 
cities of the Atlantic seaboard; Virginia, 


Delaware, Mary'and and New Jersey, 
then supplying that market, owing to 
shorter railroad haul. But the central 


tier of states in the west still continue 
to pour their products into northern cities 
east of the Alleghenies up to the end of 
August, by which time the volume of 
shipments from the central to the south- 
ern tier of states has reached its maxi- 
mum limit, which continues steadily 
along in-undiminished quantity until the 
growth of their next year’s crop. It can 
be readily understood that this move- 
ment south, while large, bears no com- 
parison to the spring export shipments 
from that section to the north on account 
of lack of population and wealth. 


From the middie of June the central 
tier of states are entirely se’f supporting 
in the matter of truck and vegetables 
until late in November, when the move- 
ment of northern grown potatoes, cab- 
bages, etc., set in. These not only large- 
ly supply the cities in the central, but 
also in the southern market, and continue 
to do so until the ear'y southern prod- 
ucts replaces them the following spring. 

The central, or corn belt, states are the 
largest truck farming producers; they 
are not only self supp'ying during a large 
part of the year, but ship their products 
very extensively north, south and east 
when their season opens up. Their c'i- 
mate and soil enables them to grow to 
perfection all the ordinary products of 
the truck farm. They cannot produce 
the semi-tropical fruits and truck of the 
extreme south, ne'ther can they grow po- 
tatoes and cabbages with the keep.ng 
qualities of those grown in the north and 
northwest, but they grow the ordinary 
truck products in great profusion and of 
excellent qua'‘ity for current use. On an 
actual consumption basis, the corn belt 
states grow a volume of truck products 
which will supply all the people of the 
United States for 





more than seven 
months of the year. At stated seasons 
they ship their truck products north, 
| south, east and west; and at other sea- 





| 
J 





sons receive their truck supplies from 
every direction, but at the end of a year 
the ba’ance of trade in this line is large- 
ly in their favor, 

The shipments from the south com- 
mand great attention, because they come 
at a time when the markets are supplied 
entirely on stored product. The long 
haul enhances the price and _ prevents 
their going into general consumption by 
the masses. This condition, however, is 
largely due to limited production and 
searcity of proper transportat’on facili- 
ties. The market as heretofore men- 
tioned is comparatively’ new, but is now 
opened, and producers have been making 
very large profits. This will lead to in- 
creased production, and cheaper trans- 
portation will follow in natural lines of 
increase in volume of traffic; as already 
pointed out the rail refrigerator service 
had to induce the producer to grow the 
truck by not only finding a market for 
it, but also by de‘ivering that truck into 
market at a profit to him. This was a los- 
ing game for years to the refrigerator 
people, and when the industry reaches a 
stage where they can ship by the train- 
load, instead of carload, they can do it 
very much cheaper than at present and 


| opposed to latge aggregations of capital, | 
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Thirty-five bushels of wheat con- 
tain thirty pounds of 


Potash 


Our books contain many valuable 
facts and suggestions for farmers. 
The books are free; send name 
and address to 

GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 








with greater profit to themselves. I know 
some of your readers a: constitutionally 





even if it saves them money, and in pref- 
erence to doing something to advance the 
welfare of themse ves, and inc dentally 
that of their fellow-men, will whittuie a 
stick and try to legislate themselves into 
prosperity. This, however, is not the kind 
of farmer that is now deve'oping truck 
farming. To be successful he has neces- 
sarily to be bright, ambitious and thor- 
oughly posted on all that pertains to the 
growth of and market for the products 
he intends to raise. The various states 
and also the United States government 
have placed within his reach all the 
available information on the subject, and 
the existing and rapidly growing facili- 
ties for transporting perishable freight to 
any market in this country at reasonable 
rates and in perfect condition, places it 
within the reach of any farmer to make 
truck growing an auxiliary to his farm. 
There is undoubtedly greater induce- 
ments for the southern farmer to engage 
in truck farming than is he'd out by any 
other section, seeing they have three- 
quarters of the country for a market dur- 
ing their season, and no competition from 
other sections. The state of Texas is 
rapidly becoming the great truck pro- 
ducer of the southern section; truck 
farming and perishable fruits are only in 
their infancy in that state. I venture to 
predict that in ten years from now it will 
sh'p ten cars for every one it has shipped 
this year, and this year has the larg- 
est shipments on record by fifty per cent. 
The Texas farmers will be making good 
profits raising that increased amount of 
truck, the railroads good profits in haul- 
ing it and the great mass of consumers 
will be buying it cheaper in the central 


and northern states than they are now 
doing. 
Texas is essentially a farming state. 


Its farmers owe their prosperity to the 
railroads. Texas railroads were built by 
money outside of the state of Texas, yet 
these same farmers have passed mdédre 
legislation adverse to railroads than any 
other state in the Union, They have 
also been peculiar'y opposed to fair treat- 
ment of outside capital that has contrib- 
uted so largely to the development of the 
state. The Texas farmers have exhaust- 
ed their resources in the past to retard 
the growth and development of their own 
industry. They are the deadly foe of 
every trust and aggregation of capital, 
but the Farmers’ Alliance Trust, which 
they set on a lone pedestal for the honor, 
glory and profit of the Texas farmer, as 
opposed to the whole world and the con- 
stitution of the Unted States. It takes 
practical experience to educate the Texas 
farmers, when they go up against a prop- 
osition and get the short end of the deal 
they quit that method. I honestly 
lieve that the great majority 
now really believe that it is impractical 
to inflate the national currency for the 
benefit of Texas and to the detriment of 
every one else, or that the Texas farmers 
are entitled to the only trust in the state, 
and to own and operate the railroads 
without buying or paying for them. I be- 
lieve that the type of Texas farmer who 
believes in any fairy tale policy like the 
foregoing will soon be as scarce as the 
o'd-time gaunt, long-horn steer, and that 
the era of horn, hair and hoggism has 
given place to one of reciprocity and un'- 
versal prosperity. The following anec- 
dote will illustrate the old style. 

A number of years ago the late Mr. 
Jay Gou!'d was traveling over the western 
division of the Texas & Pacific railroad 
inspecting the property, and his private 
ear was side-tracked one night at a way 
station well out on the plains. The cook 
found himself short of provisions, and 
chickens and eggs were obtained from a 
local farmer. Next morning Mr. Goud 
asked for the bill. The farmer asked fifty 
do'lars. In astonishment Mr. Gould 
said: ‘‘What! are chickens and eggs that 
scarce.”’ “Oh, no,” said the 


be- 
of them 


farmer, 








Roof Proof 


That M F Roofing Tin is the best roofing 
material is demonstrated by roof proof in every 
city and town of the whole 





M F Roofing Tin 


more than fifty years ago, and has had no repairs, 

The roof is as sound as ever to-day and good for 

many years yet. Do you want a roof that will not 

leak; that is weatherproof and almost wearproof? 
Ask your roofer about M F Roofing Tin 


W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
ow { Carnegie Buliding, Pittsburg. 


AMERIC/N TIN PLATE COMPANY. New York. 








land. Here is a bus- 
iness block fa- 
miliar toevery 
resident of 
Pittsburg. It 
was covered 


with 








“chickens and eggs are plenty, but mil- 


lionaires are mighty scarce.”” Mr, Gould 
laughingly paid over the money, doubt- 
less recognizing the principle that has 


done untold harm to the state of Texas 
through the enactment of legislation on 
the ho'd-up line. 


The shipments of truck from the 
northern tier of states of the miu.le 
west to the central and southern states 


of that section are much heavier in voi- 


ume than those of the soythern states to 


the north, although the products are lim- 
ited to potatoes, cabbages, rutabagas, | 
etc. These states practical'y furnish the 


potatoes to the states immediately south 
of them for four months in the year. The 
sandy, white pine soils of Michigan, W.s- 
consin and Minnesota are great potato 
producers. The principal shipping points 
Grand Rapids, for Michigan; Wau- 
paca, for Wisconsin; Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth, for Minnesota. Central 
Western lowa is a’so an extensive ship- 
per of potatoes Beginning about Jan- 
uary 1 the irrigation district of Greely, 
Colorado, is a shipper of the fin- 
est quality of potatoes which reach the 
markets of the lower Mississippi valley. 


are 


heavy 


|New York state supplies potatoes to its 


own terr.tory for winter and also 
furnishes the great bulk of seed potatoes 
for planting the the southern 
ter of states. These states get better re- 
sults from New York seed potatoes than 
from any other. New York is 
a'so a great cabbage producing state, and 
in addition to supplying its home terri- 
tory is a heavy shipper to the south and 
southwest in the late fall and early win- 
ter. Michigan, and Minne- 
sota are exporters of cab- 
bages to the middle and southern states. 
Michigan makes a specialty of 
which is very favorably 
Mississippi val'ey markets 
also a shipper of winter 
celery. 


use, 


crops in 


Western 


Wisconsin 
also heavy 
celery, 
known in the 
California is 
cabbages and 
I have endeavored to out! ne in a gen- 
eral way the movement of truck farming 


products and perishable fruits from tue 
southern states north and from the 
northern states south. The aggregate 


tonnage of this freight is enormous, and 
much of it with a long mileage, but large 
as it is, the truck farming and fruits of 
the corn belt states are still larger, but 
as much of this truck is only moved 
short d stances to market within its own 
district it is carried without refrigera- 
tion But the heavy continuous ship- 
ments all summer to the northern and 
eastern markets are all carried in re- 
frigerator cars. During the month of July 
they are shipping both north and south, 
also very largely trans-sh'pping Texas 
precuets to eastern cities. The central 
or corn belt states have the advantage in 
cheap markets for the consumer. They 
have short freight either from the north 
or south to pay on imports, and the great 
bulk ef their products are grown locally. 
The producers in the central states do 
not receive the high prices which tempt 
tie southern truck farmer, but he has a 
good, steady market practically all the 
days of the year, with a good outlet for 


expert in some direct'on all the time 
should the home market be glutted. 
The growth of truck farming, fruit 


growing, poultry raising, has been in- 
creasing much more rapidly in the states 
of the corn belt than in the 
the country north and south of that ter- 
ritory, and this section has really. bene- 
fited mere from the improved conditions 
of rail refrigerator service than 
the section of the extreme north or south, 
The introduction of refrigerator 
hae caused jist as radical an evolution 
of the truck business and other perish- 
ab'e products raised on the farm in the 
corn belt as it did in the extreme south, 
but the volume of product which is raised 
and for which it makes a possible and 
profitable market is much larger than 
can be profitably raised and marketed in 
ether the extreme north or south, as 
many products cannot stand the expense 
of icing or long haul, 


service 


The evolution is now complete; perish- 
able truck, which could not be hauled 
successfully two hundred miles by rail to 
market twenty years ago can now be 
livered on the market stall after a week 
on the railroad in really better looking 
condition and as sound as when it left the 
patch on which it was raised. The truck 
farmer has every city in the United 
States for a market, It is reduced to a 
question of cost of transportation, and 
not one of keeping the product in mer- 
chantable condition, 


de- 


The industry has reached enormous di- 
mens'ons, is rapidly growing and becomes 
more cosmopolitan every day. Quality 
and condition is the acme of success in 
this business. THOMAS LAWSON. 


CONDITIONS IN 








ARKANSAS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: At present 
in a radius of about five miles we are 
greatly in need of rain, as everything is 
drying up. No rain since the 2th of 
June, while all around us they have had 
more than enough. 

On the 15th a heavy shower south of us, 
with hail and wind, caused great damage 
to the cotton crop near Alma. Some fielas 


were cut down terr by. 
Water melon and cantaloupe season is 
gone, both brought good returns, and 


now we begin again with shipping the El- 
berta peach. Peaches in the orchard are 
selling at $1 per tree where the fruit is 
good, In this county there are about 


250,000 trees planted and half of them are | 


bearing this year. Some orchards are dy- 
ing this year. Our most extens've grow- 
er says that the cause is the opening of 
the ground around the trees looking for 
worms just a few days before the very 
cold weather the soll was 
not put back that the bark froze and 
split on the root right near the stump. 
Another c'aims it is too much lime; but 
where no lime was used trees are dying, 
and where they did no worming trees are 
dying. Othérs say it is San Jose sca'‘e, 
and still others that it is the yellows. 
Now what is it? The leaves seem to turn 
yellow from the top downward, the fruit 
begins to wilt and soon the tree stands 
leafless and lifeless with a lot of wilted 
fru't hanging on it. From what I have 
heard so far it is only affecting the El- 
bertas, no other. 


and because 


Yesterday, July 30, we had a nice soak- 
ing rain, which lasted all and did 
a world of good. 
turnips and plant our late potatoes. Corn 
is dropping in price, and hay 
plentiful this year. L. A. DEDEN. 

Rudy, Ark., July 27. 


day 


Good tillage increases the 


its moisture 


Probably nine-tenths of the apple or- 
chards are in sod, and many of them are 


meadows. Of course they are failing. 


sections of 


either 


We now can sow our 


will be 


available 
food supply of the soil and also conserves 


IMPORTED “MALAKOFF” WINTER SEED WHEAT 


50 Bu. Per Acre; Product of our own crop; grown from seed imported by us last 


year, from near Black Sea in Crimea, Russia. 
otner leading sorts of seed wheat, both hard and soft, $1 per bu. and up. 


Price $2 per bu. here, bags free. All 
Write for 


free catalog, samples and descriptions. Address J. R. RATEKIN & $048, Shenandoah, Ia. 
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The Apiary 


CELLAR WINTERING. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Last fall I 
had six colonies of bees, and, not think- 
ing it best for them to take the storms 
and more than other stock in my charge, 
and having a good house cellar, decided to 
try an experiment, even after I had read 
that it was a risky undertak ng for a 
novice, Some said rats and mice wou'd 
eat the hives, while others said that dys- 
entery would get the bees; but I was 
bent on trying. 

The cellar was used for potatoes, can- 
ned fruit, making it necessary to 
have the door open often. The tempera- 
ture was 45 to 47 degrees Fah, generally, 
but often fell to the freezing point. Noise 
does not disturb bees when hives are not 
jarred. To test this point, I went into the 
cellar, placed my ear against the hives, 
one at a time, then had chi'dren on floor 
above to overturn chairs, boxes and drop 


etc., 








heavy irons on floor, but the bees re- 
mained quiet. 
I gave them two cleansing flights on 


‘Jan. 8 and March 26, and each t me re- 
‘turned them to cellar. 


| Summary of experiment: (1.) Cehar 
lshould not be used where one has a 
good cave, well drained and ventilated, 
as they keep a more even temperature. 


The bees require less honey to winter on, 
six to eight pounds generally being al- 
lowed. (2.) Each hive stand should be 
numbered; also the hive that sat upon it 
the season previous, or where it is to set 
the season following, to avoid confusion, 
as bees have memory. (3.) Last, but most 
important, moisture must be kept ab- 
sorbed by heavy cloths or sufficient hive 
| ventilation. 





I have increased from six to twelve 
colonies, a'l in good shape, storing from 
red, white and sweet clovers; bees all 
|swarmed between the llth and 2rd of 
June, and are all in the ten-frame Hig- 
ginsville hives. 

The Alley queen trap and the clipped 
queen plan was used in hiving swarms 
that to-day are just booming with a toar, 
| not heard, I imagine, in several localities 
I know of on account of cold, wet weath- 
‘er. HIRED MAN. 

Colfax, Ill, Aug. 4, 1902 
|DEATH OF A ELL-KNOWN BEE 
MASTER. 








There are but few apiarists in the 
United States to whom the name ot 
Charles Dadant of Hamilton, LIL, is not 


a “household word.’ For many years he 
a prominent factor in the bee world, 








‘3 @ practical apiarist, and as a 
writer and pub‘isher. He was born at 
Vaux Sous Aubigny, in the province of 


Burgundy, in the valley of the river 
Rhone, in sunny France, in 1817. He com- 
menced life in a mercantile business near 
his native town, 
|beyond his control prosperity did not 
| smile upon him, and he came to this 
jcountry in 1868 and settled near Hamil- 
jten, where he spent the remainder of his 
jlong and useful life. He commenced life 
here os a gBrape-grower, but eventually 
{became interested in bees, and finally 
pach ieved the distinct'on of being the 
ibest-known authority and successful 





writer or that interesting subject. He 
could neither speak nor read English 
when he arrived in this country, but he 


i mastered that language, as he over- 
came the mysteries of bee cu’ture, and 
|his success with bees was almost mar- 
velous. His name has been long known 
in connection with many of the best im- 
provements of late years in 
with apiculture. 


connection 





In 1873 Mr. Dadant made a trip to Italy, 
and on his return brought with him bees 
of that country, which have since had 
such a beneficial effect upon the bee 
stock of this country. He is also the orig- 
inal manufacturer of comb foundation, 


but from circumstances 


.|roof of the house, if you 


which 1s such a labor-saver for the bees U'ate so readily 
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j and consequently of much profit to the 
bee-keeper. His hive, named after him, 
is the most popular in use, and is well 
known in all countries where bee-keeping 

s followed on commercial principles. 

He visited France after locating in this 
country, and found it much behind tne 
times in bee culture. His well-meant ef- 
forts for its improvement were not well 
received by French bee men, who scoffed 
lat his theories and called hm “the 
American Barnum."' He wrote and wrote, 
however, until he was the principal in- 
lstrument in revolutionizing bee cu'ture 
in Europe, which now joins wth this 
country in honoring the man who did so 
| much for apiculture in the old as in the 
new world. 





THREE .HUNDRED AND SIXTE 
POUNDS OF HONEY FROM SIX 
COLONIES. 





2N 


1 herewith give you my report on bees 
for he present season. I started in spring 
with six stands, and increased but one. 
From these I extracted 316 pounds dur- 
ing the season. I give plenty of room with 
empty frames of comb set on top with 
‘queen excluder between upper and lower 
stories. I give large entrance to hives 
by raising them up from bottom board 
and s‘ipping in blocks under corners of 
hive. J. E. KEETON. 

Wabarusa, Kans. 

Three hundred and sixteen pounds of 
honey from six colonies at per 
pound would be $31.60, a little over $5 per 
colony. For a drouth this is 
not bad, and shows what can be done 
under unfavorable circumstances when 
you go about it in a proper manner. By 
the use of the extractor the amount has 
undoubtedly made double what it 
would have if the bees had been 
worked for comb honey, but the comb 
honey would have sold for about double 
‘the price of the extracted, and so 
|brought the same money when marketed. 
Fifty pounds of surp'us honey from a 
jeolony is no uncommon thing even in a 
| poor year, but 200 or 300 is still better and 
frequently obtained in good seasons. It 
}pays to keep a few hives of bees on the 
| farm, or on a town lot, and even on the 
have no other 


10 cents 


season of 


been 
been 





| place for them. 


about thirty 
winter. 


Bees generally require 
pounds of honey on which to 


Thick, well ripened honey will not g an- 
as that which is thin. 


oa THE NEW UNIVERSAL BALER 


inuse. High bale chamber. 
ye manufacture 
the Largest and Most Perfect Line of Baling 
Presses, for Horse or Steam Power,in America. 
throughout the World. 


WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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| February 10-11.—Col. G. M. Casey, Clin- lot corn, with cowpea hay, produced a 
Stock { ton, Mo., and T. J. Wornall & Son, Lib- | gain of 622 pounds, or more than two and 
L ve | erty, Mo., at Kansas City. a third times as much. 
| February 17.—D. K. Kellerman & Son, | In the second trial, thirty «ge paar 
; can., ¢ Sansas City. lef corn and timothy hay made 318 pounds 
nats cm 7S aah ad Brits thea 3 yen. & Son, at |of gain; the same quantity of corn and 
— Chieens nm. 2 lall the clover they would eat produced 
eal , be| H. J. Hughes, Secretary. 641 pounds, or a little more than twice a5 
Claim dates for eee Phy oe “ ——_——_—_——— —- much. When this amount of corn was 
publ lished in ag ae yey a ery PERC HERON HORSES. fed in connection with millet the gain 
eales are to be adver'® pet te te | Deceaniior 19.—Hanna & Co, Howard, |was only 119 pounds, or little more than 


WORLD. Otherwise they will be ch 


at regular rates: 


POLAND CHINAS. 

Gept. 2, 12—L. M. Monsees & Son,Smith- 
ton, Me. Registered saddle and har- 

ess horses, Registered Shorthorns and 
Poland China Hogs. 

October 1.—Wm. Plummer, Barclay, Kas. 
Poland Chinas. 

October 2.—J. F. 
Meadville, Mo. 

October 11.—E. A. Hofstetter, 
Chinas, at Maysville, Mo. 

October 18.—J. Lee White, Palmyra, Mo., 
Poland Chinas. 

Oct. 20.—E. E. Axline, at Oak Grove, Mo. 

Combination Peiand China 


Smith, Poland Chinas, at 


Poland 


or 
2-3 


arged | 





llive-stock interests of the country, 
| 
’ ling facts and figures just issued by the 
| Bureau of Statistics: 
| 

| 
| 
| 


| 


jIn 


and Berkshire sales, Kansas City, Mo. 
October 25.—Sensintaffar Bros., Brook- 
field, Mo., Poland Chinas. 
November 1—Wm. Plummer, Barclay, 
Kan. 
November 14.—Harry E. Lunt, Burden, | 
Kan. 


November 15.—A. B. Mull, Iola, Kas., Po- 
land Chinas. 
November 15.—A. B. Mull, Iola, Kan. 
December 5.—J. D. Jesse, Browning, Mo., 
Poland Chinas. 
HOLSTEINS. 
1903.—Clarence F. Hunt, second 
sale of Holsteins at Syracuse, 


April 22, 
annual 
N. ¥. 

BERKSHIRE SWINE. 

August 27.—Combination sale 
shires, at Des Moines, Iowa. 

September 3.—Combination sale of Berk- 
shires, at Lincoln, Neb. 

Bept. 17, 192.—Combination State 
sale, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 1, 1%2.—Combination State Fair sale, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Oct. 22-23, 192.—Combination Hog Show | 
sale, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 22. 1902—Geo. W. Jessup, Rock- 


of Berk- 


Fair 





| likewise 


;from 
| shipments go primarily eastward from the 
}centers of production in the interior, and 


| secondarily 


jlast year amounted to an average of 3,054 


| 
| 
| 


| 311,000,000 pounds for corresponding date | 


ville, Ind.; Charles F. Mills, Clerk, | 
Springfield, Ill. 
November 7.—Manwaring Bros., Law- 


rence, Kan. 

November 13.—Kansas Breeders, Manhat- 
tan, Kas. 

November 13.—Combination 
shires, at Manhattan, Kas. 

Nov. 6, 1902.—Combination sale, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; Manager, C. H. C. Anderson, 

Carlinville, Ill. 

Dec. 3, 1%2—Combination sale Berkshires, 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Ill; 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ill. 

Feb, 13.—Biltmore Farm's annual sale of 
Berkshire brood sows, Biltmore, N. C. 
SHORTHORN SHOWS AND SALES. 

Octber 30.—Central Mo. Shorthorn Breed- 


sale Berk- 


ers’ Asso. Combination Sale, at Moberly, 
Mo. E. H. Hurt, Sec., Clifton Hill, Mo. 
Oct. 31.—J. C. Hall, Halisville, Mo., sale 


at Centralia, Mo. 

Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. 8S. Stewart, Dr. 
J. F. Keith and J. H. Cottingham, at 
Sturgeon, Mo. 





jthat are on half feed of grain, than with 


jthe 
| larger 


| 
| 


| 
| 


HEREFORDS. 

August 27-28.—American Hereford Breed- | 
ers’ Association, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Week of lowa State Fair. 

September 2-3. — American Hereford | 
Breeders’ Association, Hamline, Minn. | 
Week of Minnesota State Fair. 

September 2-3.—Combination sale of 
Herefords, Hamline, Minn, 


September 3-4.—C. A. Stannard and oth- 
ers, Herefords, at Lincoln, Neb. 
October 21-22.—Combination sale of Here- 


fords, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 21-22.—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City, Mo. 
Week of American Royal. 

November 18-19.—Marshall County (Kas.) 
Hereford Breeders’ Association, Here- 


fords; E. E. Woodman, secretary. 


| head. 


; supply 
j the receipts for the 


one-sixth as mych as with clover, while 
| sorghum and corn showed a gain of 166 
| pounds little more than one-fourth 
as much as clover. 

In the third trial, the best gain is shown 


Kan., at Kansas City, Mo. 


WESTERN CATTLE MOVEMENTS. pea 
Some idea of the real condition of the 


| 
in its 


i hy that we have ever been able 
—— - > oad }for timoth) 
bearing upon the increased value of dea : . : > ah tet ene 8 
lmeat, may be gathered from the follow- to get, yet the gain fo 
wane pounds, while the same amount of corn 


and clover shows a gain of 928 pounds, or 
lover 40 per cent more. In this trial, too, 
a better showing is made for sorghum 
than in the previous one, yet the gain of 
this lot was only 617 pounds, as compared 


western live-stock markets, of 
Louis | 


The five 
Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. 
land St. Joseph, taken as an index of the 


ipts of - 
|trade generally, — po Pag pote lwith 928 for clover, or a difference of 
| meat-producing mom. gu 4 : inn jover 50 per cent in favor of clover. it 
|hogs and sheep, between ¥ |will] be noted, also, that it required but 


2 slusive 766,8 sad. This | . 
June 30, inclusive, of 14,766,855 hea 19,123 pounds of clover to make this gain, 
was 709,283 head less than for the corre- | 


- |while 16,08 pounds of sorghum were 
; > W1, ¢ 347,692 head | , ‘ 
sponding get om, and 8 lentes for 617 pounds of gain. As in the 
tone Cea lease of the older cattle on full feed, the 


At Chicago, the monthly average weight 
of cattle has begun to recover from the 
low level of $40 pounds per head in April. 
May the average weight rose to 957 
pounds, and in June to 964 pounds per 
The average weight of hogs is 
recovering, but the numerical | 
is still nearly a million short of 


lclover cowpea and alfalfa steers carried 
{more bloom, shed their winter coat 
| earlier and showed every evidence of 
superior thrift and vigor. 

Note the gains, made by the steers on 
clover. In one trial two pounds per day 
on considerably less than half feed, and 
first half of 1901. lin another trial 1.92 pounds, or practically 
A rough guage of the increase in the |two pounds. in winter we are usually 
‘ . content with two pounds on the average 

consuming demand for meats is found in | : 
the trunk line shipments of provisions on full feed with older and larger cattle. 
Chicago and other points. These Not only so, but the manure made by 
the clover is much richer and more valu- 


| able than that made from timothy or sor- 
ghum or millet. Thus, when we buy 
| clover we add fertility to the farm rap- 
lidly, and when we grow clover, cowpeas 
jor alfalfa, we improve the soil even more 
rapidly, whereas when we grow timothy, 


southward. For the first 26 
weeks of this year 602,217 tons of provi- 
sions entered into this movement, com- 
| pared with 572,815 last year. The gain over 





s illet, the s is i ver- 
tons per week more than the weekly de- a - eo soll & impove 
« Rep ots ” « 
mand for 191. The five markets reporting | SELLING CLOVER HAY IS BAD 


stocks for cut meats had, 
|bers, 245,000,000 pounds of 
stock at the end of June, 


a |POLICY.—In- the light of these facts it 
1902, against | would seem that all farmers and stock- 

. }men would endeavor to grow more clover 
and under no circumstances sell any such 
material.; that if they have any hay to 
THE VALUE OF CLOVER HAY FOR |“!sPose of, timothy should be sold, espe- | 
FATTENING STEERS. | cially since it usually brings from one to 

a |two dollars per ton more on the market, 


in 1901, a decrease of over 21 per cent. 








By H. J. Waters, Dean of the Agricul- | does not carry off the farm so much fer- 
tural College, Columbia, Mo. tility and is not nearly so valuable to 
feed. Yet cases where men sell their 
Ill. | clover and keep their timothy for feed 

une fare not especially rare. 
(Continued.) In a subsequent article the question of 
wahor RURAL WORLD: DIFFERENT combining clover with corn fodder to 





ROUGHNESS FOR WINTERING YEAR- ory its feeding value up will be consid- 
LING STEERS.—While it is conceded by R ini tied 
all authorities that the coarse fodder or ‘ 
roughness is a much more important fac- | 
tor with cattle that are stored or fed 
lightly on grain, as is customary with 


calves, yearlings and with heavier cattle 


In our paragraph calling attention to 
| the advertisement of “‘Malakoff’’ winter 
|seed wheat last week, the printer made 
|the address of the advertiser Shenan- 
|doah, “Ind.,” instead of “Iowa.” Al- 
time the |though the advertiser's proper address is 
work at | well known to most people requiring seed 
; wheat, we hasten to make this correc- 
tion. 


steers on full feed, at the same 
results of a number of years’ 
Missouri Experiment Station show a 
difference in the gain and gen- 
eral thrift of cattle when fed on different a a ae 
than is commonly supposed The Aberdeen-Angus breeders are mak- 
jing a great effort to establish the pre- 
| dominance of that breed as pre-eminently | 
'“the’’ beef producers. Large premiums 
are offered by the promotors of state 
| fairs, no less than $10,500 being offered as 


roughnesses 
ito exist. 
The practical man has long since learn- 
ed that his steers will go to pasturein the 
spring weighing considerably more, and 
jin a much more thrifty condition, if the 


lroughness be clover, cowpea or alfalfa | Premiums for the “‘Doddies” at sixteen 
| hay, than when fed such material as tim- (fairs. Sales of Angus cattle will be held 
lott thy, millet or sorghum hay. The fact, |at Kansas City on the 22nd of October, 
jhowever, that the feeders do not dis- |and at Chicago, December 2 and 3. 


| 


| and take more 
| 
| 


jappreciate the 


criminate sharply 


ENGLAND 





in favor of the clovers | 
pains to provide this sort j 
of roughness for their cattle during the 
that they do not fully 
large advantage that these 


NEW BEEF-RAISING. 


the Massa- 
Agriculture 


In its crop report for July, 
chusetts State Board of 


winter indicates 


jhays have over those commonly used. | prints an article on “Beef Production in 
The results, therefore, of several years’ |New England,” by Prof. J. W. Sanborn 
work with yearling cattle on less than |of Gilmanton, New Hampshire, formerly 





December 4-5.—Combination sale of Here- | 


fords, Chicago. 
December 4-5.—American Hereford Breed- 

ers’ Association, Chicago, Ill. Week of 

International Live Stock Exhibition. 
December 8-9.—J. E. Logan 


Gabbert & Sons, Herefords, Kansas | 
City, Mo. 

December 10.—T. H. Pugh, Herefords, 
Kansas City. 

January 2%-31, 1%3.-—T. F. B. Sotham, 


Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 28-29.—Combination sale of Here- 
fords at Chicago. 

January 12-17, 1%8.—C. W. Armour and 
Jas. A. Funkhouser, Herefords, Kansas 

January 28-29.—C. A. Jamison and others, 
Peoria, Ill., at Chicago. 

February 10, 11, 12, 1%8.—C. 
and others, Herefords, 
City, O. T. 

February 24-26, 1%38.—C. A. Stannard and 
others, Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 
May 6-7, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

ANGUS, GALLOWAYS, SHORTHORNS 
AND HEREFORDS. 
September 10-12.—Mid-Missouri Combina- 
tion Sale Co., in connection with the 
North Missouri Fair, at Chillicothe, Mo, 
April 7-8, 1%8—W. C. 
Aberdeen Angus, Kansas City, Mo. 
SHORTHORNS AND CLYDESDALES. 


A. Stannard 
at Oklahoma | 











November 6.—Thos. Andrews, Cambridge, 
Neb. 

SHORTHORNS HEREFORDS AND 

ABERDEEN ANGUS 

October 2—Roy E. Cable, Mexico, Mo. 

October 7-8.—Shorthorns, J. S. McIntosh, 
Kansas City. 

October 31.—J. C. Hall, Halisville, Mo., 
and J. S. Brown, Mexico, Mo., at Cen- 
tralia, Mo 

November 4.—Chenault Todd, Fayette, 
Mo. 

November 10.—Branstetter, Robinson and 
Wright, Shorthorns, at Vandalia, Mo. 

November 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. S. Stew- 


rt, Dr. J. F. Keith and J. H. Cotting- 
ham, at Sturgeon, Mo. 


November 12—T. W. Ragsdale, T. A. 
Bailey and Wm. R. Turner, at Shel- | 
bina, Mo. 

November 13.—Purdy Bros., Shorthorns, 


at Harris, Mo. 

December 16.—F. M. Gifford, 
Milford, Kas. 

November 20-21.—North Missouri 
bination Sale Association, Trenton, Mo., 

November 20-21.—North Missouri Combin- | 


Shorthorns, 





ation Sale Association, Trenton, Mo. 

November 28-29.—Shorthorns, W.  P. 
Harned and F. M. Marshall, Kansas 
City. 


November 3.—W. E. Robinson, Fairport, 
Mo., at South Omaha. 

December 5.—Combination sale, J. D. Jes- } 
see, Mgr., Browning, Mo. 


December 16.—Gifford  Bros., 
Kan., at Manhattan, Kas. 
February 17, 1%8.—D. K. Kellerman & 


Son, Shorthorns, 
City, Mo. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


r 


and Benton | 


half feed of grain and different kinds of /director of the Missouri and Utah Agri- 






roughness will be particularly interesting | cultural Experiment Stations. 
‘in this connection. Professor Sanborn asks: “Are the pres- 
First trial, December, 1899, to Abril, |ent prices of beef and the promising out- 
}190—101 days—four yearlings steers in | look for beef production in New England 
2ach lot; four pounds shelled corn and all |due to permanent causes, or are they 
|the roughness they would eat: | based upon transitory conditions?” He 
Timothy Lot. Lbs, |answers the query in part, by saying: 
;Corn eaten jrehegeses: sdimbavonentens 1,612 |““It is probable that the corn shortage 
Timothy hay eaten .6.753 |of 1901 of nearly on-half the usual pro- 
|Total gain per lot ............. .. 262 | duction has aided the natural tendency 
| Average daily gain per steer.......... .6 |to enhanced prices of beef, and that a 
| Cowpea Lot. Lbs. |return to normal crops will have a mod- 


1%8—Colin Cameron, Herefords, | 


McGavock, Mgr., | 


Com- | 


Milford, | Prev ious article, 


jbay was 262 pounds, 





| Corn eaten 
Cowpea hay 
Total gain 
Average daily gain per steer ... ° 
Second trial, January to April, 1901—80 
days—six pounds shelled corn each daily 


eaten . 


ifying influence on prices of meat prod- 
jucts. The basic cause of the present un- 
satisfactory prices of meats is found in a 
;constantly decreasing ratio of meat ani- 
|mals to population. From 1892, when the 
|number of meat animals in the United 











;and all the roughness they would eat; |States reached high-water mark, there 
four steers in each lot: jhas been a steady decrease in the total 

Timothy Lot. Lbs. |Mumber raised for the shambles—in 
leew WTED o vcccscsesccccanvoccosasescsccsed 1,920 |Tound numbers, from 133,000,000 in 1892 
ID ia dann cat aanieh winiebed .-4,93 | to 104,000,000 in 1899. The great live-stock 
{Total gain per lot ............... 31g |markets have shown this year, despite 





. 1.00 |the allurement of exceedingly high prices 


| Average daily gain per steer .. 
tae | ($8. 40 per 100 pounds live weight in Chi- 


| Clover Lot. 








SNL MIEN cb cxocigic cts su osbgueecieseenasccs 1,920 |Cago), a marked decrease in receipts 
SO - ES oop thiksicce buknccdeuedaececnoneceal 5,719 }over last year and over preceding years 
eT Se RO BR so scacaccascsccéacovs 641 | for nearly a decade. The constant rise in 
|Average daily gain per steer......... 2.00 |Prices from $14.06 per head for cattle in 
j Millet Lot. Lbs. | 189% to $22.70 in 1899, failed to induce an 
SN SE vcsnpadeaibennGadssacnebnnaioaaien 1,929 increase in numbers, or even to check 
|HayHay eaten 2.0... fccseeeeeeee essen SMM | the phenomenal decrease of stock. When 
yok ME 2S Sree lig |the ranges become occupied in full 
|Average daily gain per steer......... 37 |great increase of range-fed cattle in 
Sorghum Lot. Lbs. |eastern markets occurred. Prices went 
Oe es eee: 1,929 |down to rates impossible to duplicate by 
FES MEE ole tiicddeh conchae ccdoencpenccsed 4,727 |eastern feeders at a profit. At last the 
|Total gain per lot ..........cccccccececce ie |Teadjustment of cattle to range capacity 
| Average ONS SRE are 62 |'S practically completed, upon a basis 
Third trial, December, 1901 to April, 1902 of greatly reduced numbers in the fact 
}—120 days; six pounds of shelled corn each par rapidly increasing population, and a 
daily and all the roughness they would |C°"Stant absorption of range area into 
: four steers in each lot: jtillage farms. The range as a menace |“ 


eat 
| 
| 


Timothy Lot. ’ jto beef production on farms has passed 
Se Serres... 2,ss0 |into history. 
Es SEMIN» Sicdcaxen eG vdcbocecce cei eieic 52| “It is possible to grow as much beef 
Total gain per lot per acre in New England, at as good 


| Average daily gain per steer asenes profit to one who produces the food con- 


Clover Lot. s. | Sumed, as is grown westward. We may 
See MINS Givasessabscccssssbecadcupcesucelll ssp |feel assured that the higher range of 
A Nee ond Zchicounsccensses | prices is to prevail for these reasons: 
Total gain per lot ................... |First, population is rapidly increasing, 
Average daily gain per steer while beef production is stationary or 


Alfalfa Lot. jlosing ground; second, the vast free- 
| edie DIN a oat genecvkass sevecececce s range area has been absorbed and its 
foe eee beef production is on a heavy decline; 
|Total gain per lot ................. jthird the corn-growing area of the 


| Average daily gain per steer..... 
| Sorghum Lot 
Corn eaten 
ieee Ontem .....285...) 22s, 
| Total gain per lot ..... 
| Average daily gain per. steer 

The superiority of hays carrying a rela- 


‘west found beef production under past 
_ [rates unremunerative and reduced its 
jherds; fourth, world-wide economic forces 
| increase of gold per capita, decline in 
7 jrates of new lands, increased ratio of 
urban population and the genéral rise of 
| purchasing power, tend to a rise in all 
jtively large amount of protein, such as |farm products. When the free ranges 
| clover, cowpeas or alfalfa, over suth |poured upon us their first and fullest 
are as timothy, millet and sorghum, is |PTOducts, beef, mutton and wool produc- 
[strikingly shown in every trial and tion in the east became discouraged. The | 
agrees with the results referred to in a butter type of cow came in and the beef 
where the experiment type went out. In great strides the west 
was made with older cattle on full feed. passed us in the art of breeding and 
In the first trial the gain produced by |‘©eding for beef.” 
twenty-nine bushels of corn and timothy | The moral for New England farmers 
while this amount lis printed in the following: “Successful 








beef production in 


| birth to slaughter. 


New England must 


rest upon (first) a more intensive agri- 


culture; second, better bred steers—the 
good steer; third, better fed steers— 
early maturity; fourth, better pastures. 


Good pastures and a richer and more 
varied foods of a tillage rotation are 
prerequisites to the successful introduc- 
tion of the good steer and his early 
maturity. Without the good steer, early 
matured, profitable beef raising in the 
east is utterly hopeless. A good steer 
must have form, deep and broad in the 
twist or thighs, thick through the crops 


or behind the gore shoulders, broad 
across the loins, well sprung ribs and 
straight round barrel. A dairy type of 


steer will not sell within 1 to 3 cents as 


much per pound as the beef type. Early 
maturity is the one factor of supreme 
importance in beef production. Steers in 


the East should be in their prime at 
from twenty to twenty-four months. The 
good type of steer can be sold at full 
market rates at less weight, and there- 


fore in less time than the poor type. In 
feeding the heavy percentage, it is im- 
perative that there shall be continuous 
growth from start to finish. I am not 
friendly to heavy grain feeding, but 


rather to continuous grain feeding from 


“The business of farming in New Eng- 


land is that of crop growth, stock feed- 
jing being a method of acquiring tne 
manure to feed the crops. I am confi- 
dent that the good breeder and feeder 


will secure his plant food for crop growth 
cheaper by beef production than in the 
form of purchased fertilizers. I hold that 
at current rates for the best beef, or 
even for a slightly reduced rate, up to 
1,200 pounds weight properly bred and fed, 
beef-making will afford a fair market for 
our crops, and the good steer may be- 
come a competitor of other live stock.”’ 

| The twenty-first semi-annual sale of 
live stock will be held at Limestone Val- 
ley Farm (seven miles east of Sedalia 
and two miles north of Smithton, Pettis 
county, Mo.) on Tuesday, September 2. 
|The stock consists of 21 registered saddle 
and harness horses, mares, fillies and 
colts; 10 good mule colts; 100 good 3-year- 
old steers; 40 two-year-old steers; 50 year- 
ling steers; 100 steer calves, 20 grade 
Shorthorn heifer calves; 10 high-grade 
Shorthorn bull calves; 20 cows and heif- 


stituent companies. The law, or the at- 
tempt to execute, it has driven them to- 
gether and made them more powerful 
than ever before, which is all it can do. 
So the organizers of the merger which 
swallowed several of the great wesiern 
railroads with an ocean of water are pro- 
ceeding to execute their purposes without 
any indication that they are in the least 
disturbed by the injunction, and the mar- 
ket quotations of their stocks, which have 
not dropped a point, prove that the pub- 
lic shares their opinion as to the suc- 
cess of their plans. The fact is that the 
much talked-of anti-trust law is not an 
obstacle in the way of combinations 
formed to prevent competition. At most 
it compels those interested in such com- 
bines to do in one way what they may 
not do in another. As a protection to the 
people it is a dead failure. 





BUYING ANIMALS. 





Too many men wish to settle the pur- 
chasing question by a certain financial 
standard, rather than that of first finding 
the individual suited to their needs and 
then talking cost afterwards. Too many 
men desire to buy stock at hardly above 
butchers’ prices, and express no willing- 
ness to pay a premium to the man who is 
offering them animals that have been 
produced at great cost and effort. We all 
need educating, but such men need it a 
little more than others. One thing it will 
be safe to recommend, and that is, if at 
all possible, purchase no stock until you 
have first personally inspected it. It is 
an unsafe thing to rely on some one else 
to select that for you which is to be used 
to develop and improve your stock. We 
differ in our judgment, and each man 
should, as much as possible, rely on his 
own rather than on another's judgment 
in buying stock. Do not buy animals be- 
cause they are cheap. Buy because you 
need them, and they will do you good. 
Pay for quality rather than quantity. Get 
a good thing rather than a poor one, and 
do not find fault if you get a poor animal 
when you have paid the price for that 








kind.—Prof. C. 8S. Plumb. 
POOR CATTLE IMPOSED ON MEXI- 
CANS. 
Reports from Mexico indicate that 


some live stock dealers there are work- 





jers; 25 registered Poland-China hogs, 
young boars and gilts. The proprietors, 
L. M. Monsees & Sons, invite their friends 


to attend this sale, and wish to entertain 
them free of cost. Look up the adver- 
tisement in our stock columns. 


KIND OF BULLS WANTED. 


Oklahoma is an undeveloped market 
for pure-bred cattle. By this we do not 
mean that there are many people in Ok- 
lahoma who want to pay fancy prices for 
breeding stock or that they are anxious 
to invest in animals costing $500 to $2,000 
The market is a farmer’s market. On 
practically every one of the 75,000 farms 
in Oklahoma is a small bunch of cattle 
|which needs the improving influence of a 
good bull of some breed or other. The 
|farmers generally realize the importance 
|of grading up their herds, but many of 
them have been scared by the high 
|prices that have been realized at some of 
the widely advertised cattle sales. They 
jfeel that they cannot afford to put that 
much money into an animal and think 


that they can’t get a pure-bred bull un- 
jless they do. Of course, in this they are 
| mistaken, but the only man who can 


present them with a convincing argu- 
ment is that man who has bulls to sell. 
It is the $100 kind of bulls that are want- 
jed. The man who has had no experience 
| with pure-breeds thinks that is a pretty 
high price for am animal and a neces- 
sary part of his education consists in 
getting him tc buy almost any sort of a 
pure-bred. He will then see the improve- 
ment and began to realize the differences 
which go to make up the differences in 
price. Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Iowa are full of bulls that could be sold 
jat from $50 to $100, and that are not 
worth much more. At least, from the Ok- 
lahoma buyer's standpoint, they are not 
worth any more to him. It is this kind 
that breeders should at present strive to 
sell to Oklahoma stockmen. The intro- 
duction of this grade of bulls will pave 


the way for the royal blue bloods later. 
Oklahoma is destined to become a great 
breeding and feeding state and the 
northern breeders who soonest establish 


conrections here will realize the greatest 
returns.—Oklahoma Farmer. 


ing a confidence game on the badly in- 
formed natives and are selling them poor 
American cattle at high prices. Some 
| peontoans are enterprising enough to 
come to this country and buy their own 
breeding cattle. Such men get the best 
there is and are satisfied, though they 
have to pay good prices for everything 
in the breeding line. But the Mexicans 
that order American cattle through na- 
tive or resident dealers get some very 
poor stuff. This has been the case to an 
extent that threatens to injure the sale 
of breeding bulls from this country. The 
Mexicans pay for first-class animals, but 
get scrubs. One result is seen in the 
turning of the Mexican buyers to the 
Brown Swiss cattle. Switzerland does not 
permit cattle to be exported without a 
certificate showing breeding and so forth. 
Thus no animals of inferior quality have 
so far gone to Mexico from Switzerland, 
and the confidence of the Mexicans has 
been won for the Brown Swiss. The 
United States has had a number of les- 
sons of this kind. Probably after the 
Swiss have taken all the trade the United 
States may wake up and do something. 
But there is danger that the lesson we 
had when Canada took our foreign cheese 
trade will not be remembered in connec- 
tion with our cattle trade. We had a 
magnificent cheese trade with England 
till American sharpers were permitted to 
swamp the English market with filled 
cheese, and then we lost it, the English 
traders turning to Canada, where there 
were laws absolutely preventing such 
frauds. The Canadians took the trade 
and have kept it. We have a good trade 
in cattle springing up with Mexico and 
the other countries to the south of it. 
We should foster it by making fraud im- 
possible.—Ex. 


Anthrax, a fatal disease, was discover- 
ed at La Crosse, Wis., among cattle to- 
day, and in the past twenty-four hours 
fifteen cows have died and others are dy- 
ing like flies. Hundreds of people have 
been exposed by drinking the contami- 
nated milk, which has been distributed 
by various milkmen whose cows have 
been affected. Dr. Patterson, veterin- 
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Protect your calves against Black Leg with 


BLACK-LEG-INE 


PASTEUR VACCINE CO,, eHicaso, 


NEW Y 
ATH, San FRANCISCO. 








600 HEAD IN HERD. 


CUDCELL & SIMPSON, 


.HEREFORDS.. 


YOUNC STOCK FOR SALE. 











JAVA 64045. 


Sunny Slope Herefords, 


150 head for sale, consisting of 50 very choice 
Cows from 3 to 8 years old. 50 Yearling wamine, 
and 50 Bulls from 8 to 24 months old. : : 

Prices Very Reasonable. 


Write for what you want. 


C. A. STANNARD Emporia, Kansas. 








Cc. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. 


ST. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Kcccated oh Hast G8. Lewis, Siesey Geren Geety ot &. Louis. Shi: b 
that their stock is billed directly to the 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mer, 








LAVENDER VISCOUNT 124755, 
of 4 Armour Trophy for best bull at the Kansas 0 


also grand champion over , ct 
Grockshank Victoria ball Royal H ton by 
E. L ARD & SON, Bell ‘Air, ¢ 00 


pam ag am 
r County, ao. 
ané shipping station, Bunceton, on Missouri Pacific Ry. 


RAVENSWOOD yeaa OF SHORTHORNE. 


ion Bull Two Years in Su 
ity show of 1900 and 
nenetie 


champion ove: mall ae 
r t 

mal of 1901 heads herd assis iby ie 
ton. Bulls and heifers for sale c, 
Ed. Patterson, Manager. Telegraph 
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Bred and For Sale by 


Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHEINA HOGS, 
H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, mo. 








20 BULLS=-25 YOUNG COWS 


With calves at foot, good colors, Scotch-Topped Bates, will be sold right if taken soon. 


S. W. ROBERTS, PLEASANT GREEN, MO. 








Attend the stock shows and sales and 
see the kind of stock that sells best, then 
raise that kind, either pure-breds or 
grade up with the pure-bred sires. Read 
the stock journals and learn by the ex- 
perience of others. 


The noted Hagenbach of wild-beast 
fame, is preparing to bring his trained 
anima! show to this country. It will be a 
feature of the World's Fair in 1904, and 
promises a more stupendous aggregation, 
ladies and gentlemen, than the world has 
ever witnessed! 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





Market Keport Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der- Buel Company. 


CATTLE.—Receipts in native division 
moderate and included no strictly choice 
or fancy. There were a few good loads 
here, but they were not sold. Best steers 
here brought $7.80. Quality of offerings 
was common. Market on bulk of steers 
here steady to 10c higher than last week. 
Best grades of cows and heifer butcher 
stuff in good demand and prices 10c to 15¢ 


higher; medium to pretty good kinds 
about steady; common grades a shade 
lower. Receipts of stockers and feeders 


fairly liberal; best grades stronger; com- 
mon and medium classes lic lower and 
demand very weak. Best grades of milk 
cows with calves in good demand at 
strong prices; common and medium kinds 
steady. Receipts of veal calves light, 
and prices 2c to 50c per cwt. higher; top, 
$7.% per cwt. Shipping and export steers 
of various weights are quotable as fol- 
lows: Best native beef steers, strictly 
fancy cattle, 1,300 to 1,700 pounds average, 
$8.25@8.75. Choice export steers, 1,300 to 
1,600 pounds average, $7.75@8.50. Good 
shipping and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds, $7.25@8.00. Fair to medium ship- 
ping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $6.75@ 
7.2%. Steers, 1,200 to 1,29 pounds average, 
full range, rough to best, $6.00@8.25. 
Steers, 1,000 to 1,19 pounds average, full 
range, $4.25@8.00; bulk of sales at $6.10@ 
6.50. Steers weighing less than 1,000 
pounds, full range, $4.00@7.00; bulk sold at 





arian, has declared the disease anthrax, 
as fatal to people as to cattle. The state 





The herds of Aberdeen-Angus cattle 
‘and Poland-China hogs of J. P. Vissering 
of Melville, Ill., are of long standing, and 
they have gained a very enviable reputa- 
}tion among lovers of these breeds. ‘The 
present standing of the herds is due to 
the fact that the proprietor has always 
been very careful in selecting breeding 
|stock, especially the herd headers. Mr. 


| Vissering always takes pleasure in en- 
tertaining visitors and in showing his 
stock. All inquiries for cattle and hogs 


will receive prompt attention. The farm 





is only one hour's ride from St. Louis. 
See his advertisement elsewhere. 
A USELESS LAW. 
The bulk of the meat packing in the 


United States is done by six concerns, of 
which the Swift and Armour companies 
are the largest, and it was against these 
six that the proeeedings of the govern- 
j|ment were directed under the Sherman 
janti-trust law, which prohibits agree- 
;ments between those in the same busi- 
jness to limit production, control prices 
jand otherwise stifle competition, says the 
|““Mirror and Farmer.’ The Armour is a 
close corporation owned by one family 
land a few friends and the stock is never 
| sold in market. The Swift is largely 
jowned in New England and its stock is 
| sold in State street every week. Up to the 
time of the government injunction this 
stock sold, with little variation, at about 
$100 a share. Then it began to rise and it 
now brings $168, or about any price the 
holders see fit to offer it at. This shows 
what the business world, the financiers 
who make a study of the condition and 
prospects of corporations, think of the 
anti-trust law. When Attorney-General 
Knox filed his complaint and asked the 
court to enjoin the beef barons they made 
no denial or resistance. They simply said, 
“If we have been violating the law we 
will consolidate and become one company, 
|which will not need to make agreements, 





|but will manage its business as it 
pleases." And that is what they are do- 
ing. 


The Armour, Swift, Hammond and some 
smaller concerns, are to be sold to a gi- 
gantic new corporation which, with its 
capital, business ramifications and ex- 
'Perienced management, will absolutely 
| control the meat supply of the country, 
lana as is believed be able to greatly in- 
crease the aggregate profits of the con- 


veterinarian has been sent for. 





There are comparatively few people | 
who appreciate the immensity of the 
business of our live stock exportation. 
The time will come when this country 
will prove even a more powerful factor 
in the world’s meat supply than it is at 
present. There probably is no place on 
earth where this is more thoroughly ap- 
preciated than in Great Britain. It is not 
only this country, but Canada, that is 
doing considerable in the exporting busi- 
ness. The following table will give a good 
idea of the immensity of the exportation 
of beef cattle: 

Exported Exported 
from from 
U. 8. 


Year ending Dec. 31: 


82,323 


95,993 
161,591 
126,495 
108,405 

94,660 
104,328 

94,261 

It was not many years ago that there 
was a distinct aversion in England 
against American cattle and meat prod- 
ucts, but this has been greatly changed 
during the last few years. The Britisher 
has learned to look with favor upon the 
American bullock, and in many portions 
he is already recognized as equal in all 
respects to the real old English product. 








" AUCTIONEERS. 


Jas. W. Sparks, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 
‘ Marshall, Mo. 

> rece and velose Amoall: 


> Betorts the best breeders in 
rms reason- 








-_ 
Write me before claiming dates. 


J. ZACK WELLS, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Me. 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


WwW. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 
Live Stock Auctionser, 
Patronage solicited. 


Your 











$4.75@5.20. Feeding steers, fair to choice, 
800 pounds and upwards, $3.55@5.00, the 
| bulk at $3.65@4.30. Common to choice 
stockers, $2.25@4.75, bulk at $3.40@4.00. 
Stock heifers, full range, $2.40@3.60 and 
the bulk at $2.50@3.05. Fancy native heif- 
ers sell at $5.75@6.25; there was very few 
on the market. Choice native heifers sell 
at $5.25@5.75. Best native cows sell at $4.5 
@5.2%5, and good heifers sell at $4.25@5.00. 
Medium cows at $3.25@3.75. Fair cows at 
$2.65@3.00. Inferior, light and old cows at 
$1.50@2.50. The bulk of all the cows sold 
at $2.75@4.00. Canning cows sell at $2.00@ 
2.50. Veal calves, full range, $4.00@7.25 
per 10 pounds, bulk at $6.00@6.25 per 100 
pounds. Heretics and yearlings sold at 
$!.50@6.00 per 100 pounds, with the bulk at 
$3.25@3.%5. Bulls, full range, $2.50@4.(0; 
bulk of sales, $2.75@3.25. Stocker bulls sold 
at $2.20@3.85, the bulk at $.00@3.40. Dur- 
ing the week the milkers sold at a fuli 
range of $22.00@40.00 per cow and calf, the 
belk of sales being at $28.00@32.00. 
SOUTHERN CATTLE.—Receipts this 
week some heavier than last. Our mar- 
ket ruled steady to strong all week, and 
closed strong to shade higher on steers, 
the biggest advance, being on heavy- 
weight grades. Receipts of cows liberal, 
bur prices have ruled steady to strong all 
week, and closed strong to shade higher 
than a week ago. Receipts of bulls light, 
and rrices about the same. Receipts of 
calves liberal, but demand has been good 
and prices closed about 50c per head 
higher than this time last week, and in 
some cases desirable kinds have sold 
about as high as any time this season. 
During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 
riwry steers averaging 667 to 1,134 pounds 
sold at a full range of $2.60@5.15, most of 
them going at $3.80@4.25. Cows and heif- 
ers brought $2.00@3.55; bulk, $2.65@3.10; 
Stags and oxen, $2.25@3.0; bulk, $2.23@ 
2.85, and calves at $3.00@11.75 per head, 
the bulk of them going at $7.25@10.00. 
HOGS.—While receipts for the week 
have only been moderate a very weak 
feeling has prevailed on all grades except 
ughts. Best heavy hogs show the most 
decline, and are 25c to 35c lower, while 
the lights declined about 10c. A good 
clearance was made at the following 
vaiues: Butchers and prime heavies, $7.25 
to $7.57%4; light mixed, $7.25 to $7.45; heavy 
Pigs, $7.00 to $7.45; light pigs, $6.50 to $7.00; 
roigh heavies, $6.50 to $7.5 
SHEEP—Receipts have only been mod- 
erate, but a weak feeling has prevailed, 
and the week closes with prices on lambs 














sia shade lower Only a fair clearance was 


Sale of Fine Stock. 


On Thursday, August 28, 1902, 16 head 
of thoroughbred Shorthorn cattle, Scotch 
and Bates topped; 2 imported Jacks, 15 
Jennets, a number of | Horses, Mules, Hogs, 
graded Jersey Cows, and other stock will 
be sold at the late residence of N. 
Townsend, deceased, four miles Tshbeon 
of Blackwater, on the “River Route’’ o: 
the Mo. Pac. Ry. The sale will be at 
public auetion, for cash, and will begin 
at 11 o’clock a. m. For catalogue and 
further particulars, address D. D. DAVID- 
SON and W. P. LAWLESS, Adminis- 
trators of the estate of N.S. Townsen d 
deceased, at Blackwater, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 


One good 4-year-old Registered Hereford Bu)! 
vege 2,000 lbs. One coming 2-year-old; weighe 
1,000 Ibe. Also Bull and Heifer Galves. all regis- 
tered. Prices to oa. ae or come and see them. 
ED. C. WEEKS, Eldon, Mo. 


SAM W. COX bas a Saeee to th 
Colman’s Ro Worl if r than 
reeder i: horthorn 








T= name P| 


~\4 live-stock b: Oat le, oo 
Duke of Cedarview 128201, in use. Up-to-date 
land. China Ho from choice P! ott 


peeks Write him im if you it 
South a Mo., ro K. 0. Oe FL 8 branch ot 
ys 








ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Let Let me give you prices and 
fit 
BREEDING Pete ot ‘that wil sre 
a= winners, J.P. VIS- 
RING. B.13, Meiviile.1)). 


ABORTION £".c" Peo 











D. R. THOMAS, 


Breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Horses and jacks; 


Poland-China B ‘Turkeys , 
mouth Rocks. — " ial 
R. F. D. He} 
o Me ONETT, MO. 





Polied Cattle. 


ENGLISH Ree ay blooded and extra 


fine o teek. ck, BR-Your or orders solicited. 
rehester, Greene Oo., Me 
BUL! 





+ One 2-yr., three yr’s.;2 reds,2 roans 
* of Basterday family and 1 ‘Gambridge 
; Rood amy Bates bred; will sell at a bar- 





cain if taken oor ‘o 
7 « Se gpees ES, ‘Towanda, Ill. 
Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire H. Goats, Light Brahma sr 

Go 4. aethenbees eggs y 

saeee = — ens. Stock and for sale. 
J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


Highland Park Herd. 


Pol. Dom Cattle, Duroc-Jersey Hogs. Young 
both kinds 2 od saie. Inspection of the 
herd invited. Addre: 
Cc. Ww. J Johnson, Lexington, Mo. 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED OATTLE. 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville. M!. 


Idlewild Shorthorns. 


Home of Codey 116676. Steck by him for sale. 


Godoy bieod. Godoy type. Great coats. 
scale. Vermont is railroad station on farm. 


Ww. P. HARNED, 
Ho. 


Vermont, Cooper Co., » 











Great 





suse-FLY Ee. CO. 1006 Fairmount Ave., Phi! 
proven Shgo-Fly to be 0. K.—BDIT04. 


made at the following values: Best sh¢*?: 
$8.50 to $4.00; best lambs, $5.25 to $5.75; best 
bucks, $2.25 to $2.50; stockers, $3.00 to S- 5 

Monday, Aug. ll, 1902.—CATTLE.— 
Native receipts were light and pricé* 
ruled steady. Under liberal receipts 
the quarantine division steers ™ ed 
steady to 1c lower, while cows rem!” 
about steady. 

HOGS.—Values are about 5¢ lower th4? 








last week's closing values. ? 
SHEEP.—The market is unchang¢¢. 
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dates are as fol- 
ouri at Sedalia, Aug. 18 to 23; 
ee Moines, Aug. 20 to 30; Ne- 
Lincoln, Sept. 1 to 5; Minne- 
mline, Sept. 1 to 6; Kansas, at 
Sept. 15 to 19. 
three-year-old champion trot- 
price bringer, Axtell, 2:12, is 
most excellently. At the 
eting Chase, whose dam is 
won his maiden race and sé- 
rd of 2:11%, while Casconda, 
son of Axtell, secured a rec- 
in the third heat of the 2:11 
: as bred by W. P. Ijams, 


State Fair 


C% nda W 
Axtell. 

Murray Howe of the Mem- 
ting Association, has closed a 
ract with George Ketcham to drive 
igainst his own world’s record 

the Memphis trotting course 
tI third day of the Memphis 
horse meet. Mr. Ketcham is 
the telegram as saying that he 
‘ the champion trotter can drop 
record to two minutes on the Mem- 


Ch 
currection of high-class trotting 
promised for Kansas City, Mo. 
eading horsemen there propose to 
pe up-to-date mile track, with im- 
ements second to none, and the use 
this plant will be offered to the thor- 
yed horse owners for an annual 30 
epring meeting. If the Kansas City 
are carried out as outlined the new 
will be of great value to the city 
| as profitable to the stockholders. 


‘ey 


ht 
ght 


W 


ack 


searchlight, the world-famous pacer, 
led to get under the flag in the 
d heat of the 2:04 class pacing event 
Albany last week, will never enter an- 

race as a racing horse. The brown 
ding broke down behind while pacing 

eat and on.the back stretch of the 

during which it was alleged that 
had been pulled. Searchlight 
t so far back of the bunch that the 
seemed to the crowd to have been 








rsé 





own ‘ 
ding fresh-cut clover or green rye, and 
ers who cannot spare their horses for 
vacation could easily arrange to sup- 
them with green rations. Green food 
ns the pores of the animal and assist 
to throw off effete matter. An 
mal regularly ted rations of grass for 
few weeks attains a soft, glossy coat, 
s appetite is improved and it more per- 
assimilates its food. The heat of 
body cooled down and the circu- 
y system improved by an occasional 
grass during summer months. 


Ww 


is 
eed of 


war department will make a test of 
xible saddle trees, the invention of a 
renchman who lives in Baltimore. This 
said to be much easier than tne 
ent affair, which is made of wood 
a rawhide, braced with iron, The ex- 
erimental tree is a composition of rub- 
ber and canvas molded into the proper 
Its virtue is said to reside in its 
flexibility and it promises to be 
advantage to and contribute to the 
mfort of cavalrymen. About a dozen 
t these trees have been ordered for ex- 
erimental purposes, 
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age 
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Farm has sold another lot of 
standard-bred stallions and mares 
the Mikado of Japan. In addition the 
agents bought the four-year- 
stallion Noel which was got by the 
klawn French Coach premier Per- 
from Snowdrop by Mambrino 
This is the stallion that the Ham- 
had reserved for themselves out of 
two crops of foals they got from the 
ham French Coach stallions, and it is 
ted that only* a very long price in- 
iced them to let Noel go. The trotters 
taken in this lot are by Chimes, Athanio, 
Mambrino King, King Lancelot and 
Americus, 2:11%. 


ipanese 


stomach of the horse is rather a 
| thing. Its capacity being so small 
watering must always be done 
feeding, but feeding almost ex- 
ively moistened food, and besides 
drinks each day, a great amount of 
will not be taken save in very 
ot weather, and then the supply should 
‘beral, but not given in great quanti- 
One oraiary bucketful of water is 
£h for any stallion to imbibe at once. 
‘er give it to him in two portions half 
“our apart than to let him fill himself 
*k-full at one drinking. And see to 
possible, that instead of giving him 
in the bucket the water is always 
him. Then, if the trough be kept 
and sweet, he can slake his th'rst 
ver he pleases and if he wishes by 
ithful at a time. 


ore 


twe 


is such a thing as green trotters 
pacers getting “pulled too soon,” 
the “Western Horseman.” Horses 
very fast, and the better bred they 
‘he more apt they are to retain what 
carn, The average trotter or pacer, 
on as he gets the “hang” of going 
mpany, will win if he can, and if 
lowed to win when he can, if a 
n” horse, will soon conclude that 
ice is back in the ruck or just next 
leader if he is many times driven 
ond place. We know a fast young 
that has been driven second so 
she will not beat a 2:20 trotter, 
she can step almost ten seconds 
' than that. She has been taught to 
Win, in efforts to avoid a record, and 
she has to be taught to win if she 
‘nd she is slow to learn it. She was 
Ned too soon” before she learned the 
-or-lose” part of the game. 





} 
ithe unconquered hero 


9S | aitterent proposition with him when he 
/ | came to meet horses in the fast classes 


are men who make a business of | 


There is not a schoolboy in the land ' through my methods put on the road to 


events that has not heard of Dan Patch, 
of so many turf | 


battles. Many thought that it would be a 





| | 
‘this season, but it is the same old story. 


| Dan allows them to expend their energy | 
|between the wire and the three-quarter 
|pole, and then goes at it and beats them 
jhome. He is one of the best-looking, 
| best-tempered and best-gaited pacers that 
jthe turf has ever seen, standing 15 hands 
jand 3 inches high, beautiful brown in 
| color. He is an inbred Wilkes, his sire 
, being the old iron horse; Joe Patchen, 
}2:014%, the greatest performer, all things 
|considered, that the turf has ever seen. 
| Ifthe mantle of old Joe was not to fall 
| upon him, it certainly is not beyond the 
| Possibility. The dam of Dan Patch was 
;Zelica, by Wilkesberry, another member 
|of the Wilkes family. 


| Monroe Watson of Glen Elder, Kan., 
|recently lost a valuable six-weeks-old 
{foal by Falmont, 2:14%, dam by Invinc- 
ible, 2:1914, ete., from septicaemia, result- 
| of germ matter 


| 


jing from absorption 
| through the umbilical opening, says Co- 
;lumbus in ‘‘Western Horseman.”’ Mention 
| of this matter is made for the express | 
purpose of calling attention to a much- 
|neglected detail by owners of 

foals. In the case just referred to the 
jumbilical cord was not tied after foaling, 
‘and frequent hemorrhages occurred, not 
| profuse, though calling for attention, 
| which was not given. Very few owners 





young | 


|that is familiar with the trend of public |perfect soundness again, though not fit 


to start for a record, yet he went to the 





jot brood mares ever think of tieing the | 


umbilical cord in a 
such a detail is necessary. 


new-born foal, 
And, again, 
|harm can come to a young foal 
allowed to lie around an old and badly 
decomposed manure pile. Just because 
none of their foals happened to develop 
serious trouble as a result of such negli- 
gence the presumption is that no harm 
can come of such carelessness. But harm 
does result, and many a promising young 
foal is lost through just such neglect. 
These old manure piles are breeding 
places for germ matter;areregular plague 
spots, and should not be tolerated about 
a stable. Still, they are, and in view of 
this fact care should be taken with young 
foals and they should not be allowed to 
remain near them. 


At least two Grand Circuit performers 
promise to be consistent, and, judging 
from what has been seen of them both, 
says the “Stock Farm,’’ The Roman and 
Rythmic will not meet defeat for some 
time to come, unless some accident be- 
falls them. The blind stallion is at pres- 
ent an unknown quantity. He has start- 
led three times, and on each occasion so 
far outclassed his field that no true line 
could be had on him. He has, however, 
thoroughly established himself as a speed 
marvei of the first class, and he is un- 


yet | 


| 





questionably thoroughly game. His be- 
havior is altogether conjectural, for he 
has never yet felt the brunt of a severe 
contest nor suffered the inconvenience of 
incessant scoring with a large field. His 
speed is of such a nature that until he 
meets some really high-class trotter of 
the faster divisions, he can not be said 
to have been thoroughly tested. Ryth- 
jmic has more excessive action before and 
| behind than has ever been seen in a 
| world-beater. This is especially so in re- 
jgard to his hock action; yet despite the 
fact that this extreme action is gener- 
ally spoken of as excessive, the stallion 
of a flight of speed very 
nearly the equal of any horse in train- 
ing. As regards The Roman, he seems 
to be so far in excess of his field in point 
of speed that his victories are apparently 
easy for him. He has the advantage of 
having been thoroughly schooled, his 
preparation having covered a period of 
years, and in this respect he has much 
the best of many of his competitors that 
are even now receiving their education. 
The well-educated trotter, all else being 
equal, has the race half won before go- 
ing into it, as the vast majority of the 
horses seen in trotting races have never 
'been given the education so necessary 
for making a perfect race horse. As re- 
gards consistency, however, what horse 
could have been more conspicuous than 
Dan Pateh, the unbeaten? Not satisfied 
with a clean score of victories which 
have been added to his credit as each 
week has gone by, this wonderful horse 
has fairly eclipsed his sire, and by pacing 
a mile at Columbus in 2:00% he stands 
third on the list of the world’s fastest 
pacers. It will doubtless be somewhat 
of a surprise that McHenry should have 
so completely uncovered his horse at 
this season of the year, for now that he 
has shown his real form the odds against 
him in his races will be prohibitive. Tnis 
performance would indicate that the end 
is not yet as regards this wonderful 
horse, and it may be that in him has 
been found a worthy successor of the 
peerless Star Pointer, for a mile in such 
time at this season of the year shoud 
be but a forerunner of other feats even 
more remarkable, and as nearly two 
months and one-half remain of the sea- 
son, Dan Patch would seem to have more 
than an even chance of cutting at least 
one second from his present record. 


is possessed 





THE DICTATOR FAMILY. 





We do not know that Mr. R. Boylston 
Hall of Boston will ever forgive us for 
publishing a private letter, but there 
is so much of interest in it to horsemen 
that we cannot refrain from honoring it 
with type, and will have to take the con- 
sequences if Mr. Hall is offended. After 
| speaking of other matters, he says: “I 
am awfully stuck on the Dictator fam- 
ily of horses. I consider them by far 
jthe gamest and speediest family of trot- 
ters we have. Dictator’s brother, Dexter, 
that I have seen race, once in particular, 
against Ethan Allen and running mate, 
I think was the gamest and fastest trot- 
ting horse that ever lived. Put him on 
deck to-day at 7 or 8 years old, with all 
the new wrinkles, and I believe he would 
‘come nearer to two minutes than any 





fect, and he had the grit and great de- 
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termination to carry his speed from 
‘eend to eend.’ I doubt if any breed of 
horses, barring the Morgan, though they 
did not possess extreme speed, could be 
found in this or any country that had 
the ‘do-or-die’ in them that the Dictators 
almost invariably possess. 

“Take of the first generation. The get 
of Dictator himself, ‘Jay-Eye-See’ and 
‘Phallas,’ each in the hands of a horse- 
killer and trained (?) and driven to 
death almost, and J. I. C. lame when he 
trotted in 2:10. Director. What a dead- 
game horse he was! and in those days 
old man Salisbury was the hardest train- 
er of them all. Then, in the second gen- 
eration, ‘Direct,’ eight weeks previous to 
his record, put into my hands a cripple 
and nearly a ‘break-down,’ and really 





three-quarter pole 
twenty-nine 
came in coming home at all, in his then 
condition, 


he was four years old. 
| friend of mine, Mr. Geo. Alley, and he 
|was a devil 
ruff, who trained and drove him, could 
jdo nothing with him when he was first 
sent to 
‘George, you send that four-year-old devil 
down to Mingo; I can’t do anything with 
him. 
|When he gets him broken, send him to 
me, and I'll 
speed of a ghost, 
jhim to carry it.’ 


;@ majority of owners never imag:ne Bc junbroken, unruly horse that I ever knew, 
| barring old man Goodenough, who taugut 
and brought out Rarey. 
breed, 
| His 
land his mother a negress. 
| good, thrifty couple, and John (Mingo) 
| was well brought up and knew how to 
jact like a gentleman. He handled a very 
|bad 
jage, 
/driven until she was seventeen years old, 
|when she fell on the ice 
| ki'led 


one minute and 
But his gameness 


seconds. 


for he was so weak that they 


jhad to hold him up to unharniess him 
right at the wire, not daring to trust 
jhim to get to his stall with his sulky. 


| Then that other very conspicuous one, 
jwith a record of 2:07% when only a few 
,days past the legal date of his 3-year-old 
jform; that is in January of the year 
he was coming three years old, by date 
of birth a record never yet equaled. 
jrectly, had he been properly used, would 
have beaten two 
greatest of them all, barring only Dexter, 
| was Directum, 2:05%, race record at four 
| years. 
‘three-year-old. 
followed 
; would have trotted in two minutes. 
had inherited the 
| Surely it is a great family for extreme 


Di- 


minutes sure. But the 


I put him in good shape a 
If my methods had been 
with that horse certainly 
He 
family gait and traits. 


as 


he 


jspeed and gameness, and generally all 
jof them come to their speed young. 
“Dexter, though, was not broken until 


He belonged to a 


to break. Old Hiram Wood- 


him, and he said to Mr. Alley, 


Mingo is the man to handle him. 


drive the 


in 


him. He has got 
and the very devil 
‘Mingo was the greatest 


man with an 


He was a half- 
a little darker than copper color. 
father was Long Island Indian, 
They were a 


a 


mare for me about thirty-eight years 
and he made her O. K. She was 


and had to be 





If you survive this screed, you 
lhave my best wishes. R. J. H.” 
BLUE BULL NOTES 


By L. E. Clement. 


When I was in Indiana I saw the lit- 


tle brown son of Blue Bull, Kindergarten, 
4584, by Blue Bull, 75, dam Tinnie Wilson, 
by Legal 
James Wilson, owned by R. J. Wilson, at 
Rushville, 
gelding by 


Tender, 1784 bred by the late 


Two years ago a black 
at Marion, Ind., 


Ind. 
him started 


Aug. 1, in 2:40 class, and won in 2:26%, 
2:27%4, 2:26%. In the index of performers 


he is given as Morning Star, 2:26%, bl. g., 
| by Kindergarten, also in the summaries 
in the nine races in which he partic pated 


|His sire is not in the list of sires, nor 


jappears 
2:12, by Kindergarten. 


| 
| 








| 
| 


faulty in structure. 


| standard time, and at Erie, Pa., 
|his daughter, Belle B., 





horse that ever lived. His gait was per- | 
! 


is he credited among the sons of Blue 
Bull that have sired speed; nor is he in 


the list of rejected records. A new one 
this year, in the pacer Curtis, 
Will he be another 
Hershon that has not yet found a place 
in the Year Book? 

Kindergarten is one of the few sons of 
Blue Bull registered as standard under 
old rule 7. Individually, he was the poor- 
est of all the sons of Blue Bull that I 
saw. His legs were light in bone and 
Rich Wilson said he 
kept him because he was standard and 
he liked his mother. 

At Manila, ind., I saw a big two-year- 
old stud colt belonging to Inlow Brothers 
that they were pacing. He was called 
Arrow Wilson, sired by Arrowwood, son 
of Nutwood, dam Rose Maria, by Jim 
Wilson, son of Blue Bull, grandam Fan- 
ny, dam of Irma C., 2:18, by Pocahontas 
Boy. Last season he was credited with 
William I., 2:14%, and thirty-one heats in 
Aug. 2, 
won the 2:35 pace 
and a record of 2:18%. 


At North Vernon, Ind., Aug. 1, in 2:40 
class, Wilsonian won the race and a rec- 
ord of 2:24%, which makes the sixteenth 


standard pacer to the credit of Jim Wil- 
son, son of Blue Bull. Billy Golden, 2:21, 
of Headlight, 2908, son of Blue Bull, 
sire of Lady Golden, 2:10%, and twenty- 
five winning heats in standard time. At 
Assumption, Ill., July 24, Goldmarch won 
the 2:30 pace and a record of 2:20, and h's 
second 2:20 performance. 

The fastest heat by a pacing mare in 
192 was by Fanny Dillard, 2:05%, sister 
to Hal B., 2:04%, dam Ellen M., by Blue 
Boy, son of Blue Bull, second dam 
Punch, by Blue Bull, 75—the two fastest 
performers yet bred out of one mare. 

Creole, sire of 2:22, should 
have credit for what he has done, as 
well Kid Wilson, sire of Jim, 2:22. 
Both are on the track this season and 
seem to be good. 

Redwood Redmon got his second per- 
former in Dewey Redwood, 2:30. The dam 
of this horse was already in the great 
brood mare list, but as yet I have not 
seen it in the Year Book. 

A reader in Illinois asks for the breed- 
ing of Mohawk Hambletonian, 13632. He 
was by Mohawk Jr., 605, son of Mohawk, 
604; Mohawk, 604, by Black Hawk, <4; 
Black Hawk. 24, by Andrew Jackson, 4, 
a bl. h. foaled in 1827, got by Young Ba- 
shaw, son of Grand Bashaw, dam a 
stout brown mare that both trotted and 
paced, brought from Ohio, bred by 
Joseph Hancock, Salem, N. J. The dam 
of Mohawk, 605, was Moselle, by Rob- 
inson’s Bellefounder. The dam of Mo- 
hawk, 4, was untraced. The dam of 
Black Hawk, 24, was Sally Miller,. 2:37, 
by Tippoo Saib. Mohawk, 604 and 605 each, 
is the sire of three trotters, and have 
four and five sons, respectively, that are 


sop 


Creosote, 


as 


sires. Mohawk Hambletonian is the sire 
of fifteen trotters and six pacers at the 
close of 1901. 

Jackson, 834, was a bay horse got by 
Fine Cut, son of John C. Fremont, by 
Black Hawk, 24, dam a fine bloodlike 


mare owned by Mr. Leroy of Hartland, 
Wis., and took a record of 2:27% at Mi- 
waukee, Wis., Sep. 11, 1874. Fine Cut, 


|1785, was by John C. Fremont, son of 


| 2:27%, 


Black Hawk, 4%, dam untraced. Jackson, 
is his only standard performer. 


| All of these horses are of Clay origin, 





having no known Hambletonian or other 
trotting blood. 

What other town outside of Moberly, 
Mo., could furnish the winners of first 
and second money in 2:20 trotting class 
as was done by Imarone and Bonnie 
Thomas at Moberly? 


TERRE HAUTE CLASSES. 


The complete programme for Terre 
Haute’s Grand Circuit meeting, Sept. 22 
to 27, has been announced by Charles R. 
Duffin, and the unanimous opinion of 
campaigning horsemen will surely be 
“that it is a great one.” Twelve purses 
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of $1,000 each are offered for the follow- 
ing open classes: 2:09, 2:12, 2:14, 2:16, 2:18 
and 2:24 trotters; 2:06, 2:09, 2:12, 2:15, 2:20 
and 2:25 pacers. Entries to the above 


close Sept. 2. The trotting association at 
Terre Haute is noted as b 
strongest of the harness-: 


the west, and it surely d« 


ing one of the 
icing game in 
erves the pat- 





ronage of campaigning horsemen in gen- 
eral. Write the secretary for entry 
blanks and full particulars 
OVERHEATING LN nuoASESs. 

To avoid causing indigestion and a 
weakened condition of the body in hot 
weather the following things should be 
remembered in regard to management 
of horses, says the “Drovers’ Journal.” 


The horse now, more than at any other 
time of the year, should occupy a cool, 
well-ventilated stall in a clean, airy barn. 
filth «~° bad alr, con- 
As far as possible 
r drink. its 


Basement life, in 
duces to the trouble. 
the horses should not 
fill when hot and fatigued, but should 
rest for some time before feeding, and 
should drink before, and not immediately 
after the meal, Food should be concen- 
trated and nutritious. Oats is preferable 
to corn in hot weather, bran should 
not be fed daily eiwher dry or wet, as it 
tends to sour and form gas 

Hay should not be fed in the morning 
or at noon when horses working 
hard, but at 8 o'clock at night, after tue 
oat feed has been disposed of, and at 
least partially digested, hay may be 
freely supplied. The skin should be well 
groomed at night and morning to keep 
the sweat glands open. When the horse 
ig in the field, keep the head shaded by 
means of a hat or canopy. Avoid heavy 
pieces of felt or sponges, unless they can 
be kept wet with cold water all of the 
time. Small drinks of water should be 
allowed at as frequent intervals as the 
driver finds he needs such refreshments 
himself. 

Particular attention be paid to 
the condition of the bowels. If the horse 
is found to be too loose this is an indi- 


eat 0 


and 


are 


should 


may be followed by heat.-prostration, It 
indicates that the horse is not digesting 
his food, and as a rule it will be found 
that he is either bolting it or eating it 
when too hot and tired. This suggests 
that the horse should have more time to 
rest at noon than is usually allowed dur- 
ing hard-work periods on the farm, De- 
spite all of the mentioned, 
of overheating will en- 
countered, and it is well to know what to 
The patient be placed under 
a tree for shade and where there is a 
draft of cool air. Sprinkle the body with 
cold water from a sprinklng-can and put 
a cold, wet compress on the poll and keep 
it wet with ice-water. Stimulants are the 
one medicine for this condition in horses, 
and for the purpose use aromatic spirits 
of ammonia and whiskey in plenty of 
water. The dose ounce of the 
former, together with two ounces of the 
latter, every hour until the animal is re- 
lieved. 


precautions 


some cases be 


do. should 


is one 


LAYING UP HEATS. 


Fred Watson holds that of all the rules 


in the book the most difficult to enforce 
fairly, and the one most discussed, is 
that appertaining to laying up heats. 
Every season sees the rule violated 


wholesale and retail, and equally so some 
rank decis'ons from the judges’ stand 
concerning it are recorded. Some unfor- 
tunate but actually straightforward driv- 


er, after having won a couple of heats 
and driven his horse to the limit, the 
next two, in the effort to capture the 
necessary third heat, lays up the fifth 


heat with a horse that could not poss bly 
win it if the slowest horse in the race 
tried to beat him, the heat is won 
in 5 seconds slower time than the laid-up 
horse’s winning and 
that 
four heats who subsequently goes on and 
wins the race. The judges fine the driver 
of the two-heat winner for laying up the 
fifth heat, but say nothing to the driver 
of the winner of the race for laying up 
the first four heats. Why? Because tne 
latter won the race, although not expect- 
ed to do so by the public, and the former 
lost the race after a game fight, and only 
laid up the last heat because it was 
his last and only chance of subsequently 
landing first money and the accompany- 
ing pool tickets. Which man was the 
best race driver as the racing conditions 
stand now, best three in five heats? Most 
decidedly, the man who laid up the first 
four heats was, for he 
Mr. Watson says: 
“Now, look over th« 
Grand Circuit meeting 
week. In one day's summaries there 
were three split-up races, in each of 
which the winner laid up one or more 
heats, judging from the positions in 
which they finished. In one race, best 
two in three, the winner was 8, 10, 1, 1, 
in a field of ten starters, and the horse 
he really had to beat was 2, 1, 4, 2, and 
won the fastest heat of the race. The 
next race the winner finished seventh 
the first two heats, and then won out, 
the first heat being half a second faster 
than the winner's fastest heat. In the 
third even, the winner of a seven-heat 
race won the last three heats, and his 
position the first two heats were last, 
just inside the flag each time, and his 
winning heats were the slowest in the 
race, his average for his three winning 
heats being 2:15 1-3, while the two double- 
heat winners he eventually defeated 


and 8 


heat were, by a 


horse has been 


summaries of tue 
at Detroit last 





eation of distress due to indigestion, and | 


actually laid up for | 


got the money,- 
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averaged for their two heats apiece 2 
and 2:124%, respectively In pers of e N E M ‘ ‘ F + ° } 
ree ee -E. Missouri Fair Circuit. 
jout best at the z-off time, : | 
;Will always be so as long as there are | wing g s y m for 
\ ices of best three-in Pre ot best two - n meeting li wd, of SE  — 
three heats. There !s only one remedy r ; é 
iit, and that is abolish. heat rs e IRS” AY ager ~-gne CUTTS SW. Med sities 
substitute dash events 2 phic, 3 
| ‘Taking the seven-heat race at - = mene ie, eC Raney, 
ferred to as an example. How ‘ e | SECOND DAY > ip 
judges be sure that the winner of the |2:40 1 t $15 Records made on or after sing 
race could have won earlier in the game 2:25 " ms ores ne ber. Entries for Edina close 
lig he had tried? His three heats, at an » UE, SiN" | Aug. 19; for Kahoka, Aug. 26; for Mem- 
javerage of 2:15 1-3, might have been THIRD DAY. ph 8, Sept.2. Customary division of purses, 
| limit, and an attempt on his part to Free-for-all pace .Purse, $1K — to enter, three to start. Mile heats, 
jthe heat-winner, wh« went in 2:11% in ine |= 5S tre I ee, $150 aan hee re mawance om. 6 [oat 
| Second heat, would have killed off all his ; Ents . per cont additional from winners. 
jchances of eventually getting first money. | FOURTH Day. RY. & petny | as mane with J. C. KIN- 
If he went in 2:15 in that heat, he fin- {2:25 pace . : Pores, one ae ne of Circuit, Memphis, Mo., 
ished practically fifty yards behind the | Free-for-all trot , Penn $150 | for a ay ee of either Fair. Write 
pomnere, and had the judges fined him . . entry b'anks. 
for laying up, it might have been a real T ENTY FI 
injustice, aiinough the subsequent events VV = 
|ot the race enabled him to defeat the RST SEMI-ANNUAL 
jfaster heat-winners, the difference in 
time between the winner's slowest heat ss OC K 
and the loser's fastest heat being 4% sec- | ; 
penée, which would leave the slow hotse 
over sixty yards behind in the fast heat 7 

“The old story about laying up heats to AT 
beat the books is about as absurd an LIMESTONE 
idea as the anti-laying-up adavocates ° VALLEY FARM 
jcould well rake up, and the theory that | Seven Miles East of Sedalia, and Two Miles North of , 
jabolishing heat betting will abolish the | Smithton, Pettis County, Mo., 
jlaving up of heats is about on a par with | Z 
the idea that passing a prohib'tion law TU ESDAY S$ EPTEM BER 2 Gi 19 
| will abolish the use of whiskey. As that | 3 n 5 02. 
| snr wd circuit-follower, Murray Howe, & 25 oy Saddle and Harness Horses, Mares, Filleys and Young Stallions, 
|remarked “There are few heats laid up 2 good a 5, olts, 100 good three-year-old Steers ready for the feed lot, 40 good 
|to de wer dak Of olin. hak wo- year old Steers, 50 good yearling Steers, 100 extra good Steer Calves, 20 high- 
|/many to make the price in the auctions | grade Shorthorn Heifer Calves, 10 high-grade Shorthorn Bull Calves, 20 head Cows 
|better.’ If a horse is too strongly backed | and Heifers, 25 Reigistered Poland China Hogs, young boars and gilts, “Terms cash, 
lin the auctions by the public, and the | _ Free conveyance from Beaman, main line M., K. & T. R. R.. and Smithton, 
| owner sees that he will have to accept | ae line Mo. Pacifie R. R. Come day before sale and bring your friends. We 
l chirenk “Gini “GRANOE Rite ned. hie ehikinake | shall be pleased to meet you and take care of you free of charge. Write for eata- 
lore the Grtver te instructed to lay up @ | logue. Dinner on the grounds by ladies of Christian Church. 
| heat or two so as to scare the public from | L M MONSE ES 
|backing that particular horse, and it is | ud ad & SONS. 
j then the owner's chance to get his money | 3 : aes | 
on at a better price, while the public who |# Contract with him to take full charge 
| backed the horse at first are hedging out, |Of the breaking, educating and fitting| gouw g. FOR SALE. Beantiiul 
| Doing away with all heats will do away | fr the market of the Brook-Nook ranch block trotting stallion: 16 hands high, weight 
with this laying up to change the auction |YOUPssters, and he began his duties on ut2tte Ibe Vor particulars address 
price With dash racing, the only influ- May 1.” JOHN KAESER, Highland, il. 
ence on the odds comes from the amount a ar eee 
of money that is played on the horse; if | CARRIAGE HORSES Shoein +4 
much, the odds are cut down; if little, | _—— g orses 
the odds increase (or ought to) It is admitted on all sides that one of 

“The man who detibetatite drives a ene most profitable classes of horses for By R. Boyiston Hall. 
tired-out two-heat winner to try to beat |breeders to produce is carriage horses. To close out last edition this book 
a fresh single-heat winner may be an |!t is equally true that carriage horses |{s offered at $1.00. Send orders to au- 
honest man and a conscientious observer jare not always produced at will,any more hor at No. 8 Exchange Place, Room 
of Section 5 of Rule 27, but the chances ,than are 2:10 trotters poe ~ ll v- \8, Boston, Mass. 
are the owner of the tiréd horse will de- |Stock Journal” and the “Rider and | 
clare that the driver is a fool and is no |Driver” are trying to make themselves | be icmper end inet Mir ny hag 
| good as a race drive r, and in this opinion peeneve ee ~ hs nie accrces kell Poe 4 ey 
| the majority of horsemen will agree |©4!riage horse S 2 sales E pong Eacmg yet d 
|with him, whereas the shrewd driver, who | fshadowed by the hackney, assigning | 7 Senta Horse Remedy Oo. 
jlays up and subsequently lands first |@8 & reason the too general desire of | ( P) Toledo, Obie. 
money and the pool tickets, is rated as {trotting horse breeders to produce ex- 
la clever fellow and a good ‘general.’ The |treme speed, even though size and indi- Wagon World Awheel 
lrule says, ‘Thou shalt not lay up heats,’ | Viduality have been sacrificed. We would mien m. a . 
jbut the real race driver revises it and |Ca#ution our esteemed contemporaries i> ~ .= ool Dace ged gaon 
makes it read, ‘Thou shalt not let the |against losing any sleep or growing hack- ourown wagons and to Aterker 
judges catch you laying up heats.’ The ,"¢Y hilarious over this view of the situ- Soterainan tt > he ae _— 
only way to abolish the breaking of the |@tion, says the “Western Horseman.” | s 1e life of any 


rule against laying up heats is to abolish 
the rule itself, and to do this it is neecs- 
sary to abolish the for it by 
abolishing the heat system altogether.” 


necessity 


AND DONKEY MEAT. 


HORSE 


The comparatively high obtain- 
ing in Vienna for beef, mutton and pork 
put these meats beyond the daily 
of the poorer who 
taxed by hard and 
in need strength-giving food. Nearly 
half a century ago the experiment of 
putting horse meat the markets was 
made for the first in Australia. 
governmental decree of April 20 1854, gave 
legal permission to cut up and se}l horse 
meat as an article of During the 
rest of that year, and 943 horses 


prices 


reach 


classes, are mest 


labor are obviously 


of 


on 
time 


food. 
in 1855, 





worked up into sausages, and as such 
at correspondingly low prices. 

The horse meat butcher shops, of which 
; there now 185 Vien- 
|na, present cl attractive ap- 
| pearance, and are in no way distinguish- 


‘able from the shops where the usual kinds 


sells 





are no less than in 
and 


a can 








of meat are sold, save by the sign an- 
nouncing their specialty. Restaurant- 
keepers who serve horse meat must 


| des!gnate this fact in a special column 
the bill of offered to 
i}London Meat Trades Journal, 


jon fare patrons. 








Good breeding 


begins the race 
but proper education, thorough condition- 
ing and able management are absolutely 
if the animal with 
first money and a fast record. 


horse, 


necessary connects 


Cc. X. Larrabee, proprietor of the Brook- 
Nook stock ranch, Home Park, Mont., 
when asked recently what he intended to 
do with the young colts which are coming 


along at the rate of over 100 a year at 
his big establishment, said: “In reading 
| Ed Geers’ book, I noticed that the ‘Silent 


|Man fron Tennessee’ devoted considerable 


space to telling of a good man at Village 


Farm who had the breaking of the colts 
for that great farm for some seven years 
H. B. Freeman—and Geers was frank 


enough to admit in his publication tnat 
much of his good showing was made pos- 
sible by the good work of Mr. Freeman 
in giving the young things their early in- 
struction. Then I began to look up this 
man Freeman. I found he had gone to 
Japan with a lot of stock sold by the Vil- 
lage Farm to the Japanese government. 
I kept track of Freeman, and on his re- 
turn to the United States I entered into 


ICA 


akes short roads. 


ASEE 
({REAS 


ood for everything 
that runs on wheels. 
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were slaughtered for food in Vienna. The 
number rose in 18%—the last year for 
which statistics are obtainable—to 25,640 
head. The price of horse meat ranges, | 
per pound of forequarter, from 2%4d to 
4d; hindquarter, 3d to 4%d; choice cuts 
for steak and roast, from 2%d to 5d; 
the same cuts in beef averaging from 
10d to ls a pound, The horse meat is also 


|Now and then a trotting horse breeder | 


mad rush 


the 


and finish in his 
but this 
| ception and not the rule. The 
| 1, 200-pound”’ trotter Y 
myth, yet scarce 
standard-bred 
isixteen to 
| high, weigh 1,200 
|} possessing all 

|are comparatively 


neglects size 


| tor extreme speed, is ex- 


is by no manner of 


article 
that 
one-half 


means a nor a 


Indeed, trotters are 
hands 
and over and 
ideal carriage qualities 
plentiful. It 
to talk about 
}ting horse breeders neglecting everything 
P Ise :n their eagerness for speed. 
still thinks that is 

}requirement, let him to 

| breeding purposes, an inferior stallion 
or individually, however low the 
| record may be, and he will soon find out 
that speed is only one of the many quali- 
jties desired. Then, 
in his 


sixteen and 


pounds 
is nowa- 
|days all **moonshine” 


the 


sell, 


speed 


try 


jone 


only 
for 


mare, 


too, 

| lieves assertion that standard- 

bred trotters are, as a rule, inferior indl- 

let him attend the horse 
where the prizes go, 

| stand along a city 


viduals, shows 
take a 
fashionable driveway, 
where carriage teams make up the show, 
pick out the best teams and investigate 
jtheir breeding. He will find that nearly 
jall of the really fine and handsome car- 
|Tiage teams are trotting bred. At no 
Stage of the game will he find the hack- 


and see or 


breeders. The “unadulterated’’—unim- 
proved through trotting blood 
hackney is not a carriage horse. Many 
| hackneys are beautiful, both at rest and 
jin motion, but they do not properly come 
jin the carriage horse class. 
riding ¢ 





infusion— 


For tandem 


| ind driving, where the real point 
jor view is the attraction of the atten- 
jtion of passersby, the hackney is all 
right and has a legitimate place to fill, 


|but as a carriage horse he is not in it 





with the American trotter. 

Horsemen should not forget the N. E. 
Missouri Fair Circuit, which opens at 
Edina, Mo., August 26 and continues tor 
three weeks. Our advertising columns 
tell all about it. 





Greenline, 2:07%, by Online, 2:04, finishes 
up his heats like a good, game race horse. 
In the 2:17 pace at Cleveland, which he 
won in one, two order in 2:08% and 2:08%, 
respectively, he paced the last quarter of 
the first mile in 31% seconds and the last 
quarter of the second mile in 31 seconds 
even — considerably faster 
other quarter the mile. 


ROD AND GUN 


TARPON 


than any 


in 








FISHING. 





William King of Southern Texas, for- 
merly a district jadge, knows the tarpon 
pretty well tremendous fighter at 
the end of a line, a voracious feeder upon 
smaller fishes and an uncertain adversary 
until it has been gaffed deeply. He 
‘knows as much about the tarpon as a 
catch-as-catch-can wrestler and clever 
two-handed pugilist as any man alive. 

King, who is small and under weight, 
but pugnacious, gained his knowledge in 
Aransas Bay. He and a party of friends 
went after tarpon in a small yacht-like 
craft that was fast and crank. 

The boat was decked over, except in 
the middle, where there was an opening 
four feet square above the cockpit, in 
which the party siept and did their eating 
and drinking. This cockpit has a room 
nearly as wide as the boat and some ten 
feet long. Its flooring was six feet be- 
low the opening. 

Fishing was good, which is to say that 


as a 





also 





‘‘16-hands- | 


trot- | 


If any- | 


if one really be- | 


ney at all dangerous to the trotting- | 
bred carriage horse, and when it comes 
to light harness road and show horses 
the American trotter is in a class to him- 
self, both as regards beauty, style and 
finish, As a matter of fact, no other 
class of breeders are more exacting as 
to individuality than are trotting horse 


wagon, and this is the longest 
lived wheel made. Do you want 
a low down Handy Wagon to 
use about the place? We will fit 
out your old wagon with Blec- 
tric Wheels of any size and 
any shape tire, straight or stag- 
— gered spokes. No cracked hubs, no 
loose spokes, no rotten felloes, no resetting. Write for 
the big new catalogue. ltis free. 

Electric Wheel Co., Box 74; Quincy, Hise 


FISTULA, 


POLL EVIL, 


horses cured with 


Hamer’s Sure Cure. 


itemoves Lumps of all kinds on 
ther cattle, hous or horses 
Cures Ring Bone, Spav'n, swee 
ney, Thoroughpin, Wire Cuts 
Curb, Warts, Splints, Collar Botls, Saddle 
sores, Sprains or Swellings, Founder and 
Distemper. Send for pamphlet ccntain- 
ing hundreds of testimonials, similar to the 
following and lowest prices ever made: 
“AH Ramer, Dear Sir:—I bought a horse 
with Bone Spavin and Fistula for 610.00; cured 
him with Hamer’s Sure Cure and sold him to 
$45.00, Howard Barlow, Cyprus $1.00 size 
by express, The A written guarantee sent and 
money returned if not satisfactory. Sold by Druggists. 


H. H. HAMER, VERMONT, ILL. 
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|}eevry man in the party inside of an hour 
| 


| hung a tarpon or two and let it get 
|}away,which is the usual course of events, 
| Finally, a member of the party got a 
|strike, reefed the barb into his forearm 
las deeply as a strong arm and wrist 
could send it, and the fun began. All of 
|the others reeled in to get their tackle 
lout of the way and watch the fight 
| ‘This tarpon was possessed a devil. 
It took out 200 feet of silk on its initial 
l rush, and the moment it felt the drag 


}went a yard into the air. They saw that 
jit was more than five feet long and the 
{man who was playing it—or being played 
| with that it weighed half a ton. 
The 
for 
was 


said 
downs, lasted 
Thrice the fish 
of the boat, 
away. King, who is 
of the hour danced 
shouting advice, ex- 
igement ana- 


war, with and 
than an hour. 
reeled within five 
and each time broke 
excitable, had most 
from stem to stern, 
postulation, 
thema. 


ups 
more 


feet 


encour and 


When the tarpon was brought in for the 


fourth time it seemed utterly exhausted. 
It came heavily within a yard of the taff- 
rail, and its head was raised six inches 
from the water. 

The lord high executioner of the band 
lifted his gaff to deal the fatal blow. 
With a mighty bound the fish rose from 
the water and crashed upon the deck. It 


was near the cockpit and not a foot from 
King. 

With a lightning 
him 
backward 


sweep of the tail it 
struck the knees, knocked 
him into the cockp:t and fell 
after him, landing across his legs. Then, 
in the semi-darkness of that little cabin, 
ensued a combat that would have used 
up fifty pages of Victor Hugo's best work. 


across 


It was Titanic. 
The men above could see little, but 
they could hear the thud of blows, which 


fell like hail, the mighty thumps of faus, 
the rasping of heavy bodies on the plank- 








jing, snorts, grunts, gasps and ejacula- 
| tions. 

The judge and the tarpon had fought 
jthe length of the cabin twice and all 


around the walls when a sailor jumped 
}down with hatchet and ended the 
,match. There was a good deal of blood 
and scales everywhere, some of them in 
King’s hair. The fish 
120 pounds. 


a 


weighed nearly 

It is not an unheard-of thing for tarpon 
to leap on board of low-lying craft. Tnere 
an instance of a tremendous fellow 
jumping to the deck of a tugboat near 
| the mouth of the Brazos river. It struck 
}an iron stanchion a half-inch thick, bent 
jit six inches out of plumb and flopped 
| back into the water. 


| 
jis 





On another occasion, in the shallow port 
of this river a negro fisherman, sitting 
lin the bow of a small skiff, was struck 
| by a leaping tarpon, knocked backward 
into the sea, stunned and drowned, 
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Home Circle 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
AUGUST 





When sunrise comes at five o'clock 
And ushers in a sultry day, 
scorching hot 





The sun, becomi 
Before ‘tis fairly under way; 


When ever breeze that sways the trees | 


Is like a breath from tropic seas, 


ris August! 


re grew the golden gra‘n 
asured wealth are shorn, 





When 
Of all thelr 
And other fields of waving green 
Have ye low grown with tasseled corn; 





When clouds fioat high and earth is dry, 
And promises of rain pass by, 
Tis August! 


When serenading, Katy-dids 
Hold nightly concerts every where, 
And locusts sing their rasping songs 
And bats flit through the even.ng air; 
When lemonade and cooling shade 
Our thoughts unceasingly pe rvade, 
Tis August! 
~WALTER 8S. WHITACRE. 
Mt. Vernon, Ill 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 





ST. LOUIS CO. LETTER. 

Dear Friends of the Home Circle: Wes k 
after week 1 have read with pleasure 
your interesting letters, and frequently 
have I essayed to join you, but alas! my 
epistles are like the morning-g:ories on 
our place—they ramble here, there and 
everywhere, until they become a nuisance, 
Even if a bright fancy shines, flower-like, 
through them now and again it does not 
compensate for the mass of verbal foliage 
surrounding it Therefore, in mercy to 
our k:nd editor, I usually mail my let- 
ters in the waste-paper box. 

Country life is so full of interest to 
those who love it that one forgets that 
other people may feel bored when one 
grows enthusiastic over plants, birds and 
insects. 

Sometimes my city friends ask, “Isn't 
your l.fe very monotonous? Doesn't time 
ever hang on your shoulders like the old 
man of the sea?” Bless the innocents! 
I spent many years of my life in St. 
Louis, and can truthfully say that I found 
living in the city far more monotonous 
than living in the country. There the 
same bit of street and sidewalk, bordered 
by rows of ugly brick houses, confronts 
one day by day. The people in each local- 
ity are all of one pattern in manners, 
speech and dress. Here, each day brings 
you into a new world. Trees and plants 
don and doff robes of blossoms, foliage 
and fruit. The birds come with song and 
joyousness to mate and raise their broods, 
then vanish, to have other kinds of birds 
take their places. The snowy billows of 
hillsides are meited into waves of yellow, 
and brown, over which the changeful 
green of grass and grain rises and falls 
like foam. 

Every morning a new gift is laid at 
your threshold. Color, fragrance and 
sound are not the ones that greeted you 
yesterday. They are presented in new 
combinations that are a source of perpet- 
ual pleasure. Oh, no! Country Ife is not 
monotonous! 

People, also, have more individuality as 
a consequence of having greater freedom 
to develop the inherent peculiarities of 
their character, and are therefore more in- 
teresting 

As for time; well, I have passed the 
half-century milestone of life and have 
never yet found the day when I had to 
engage in that mystifying process known 


as “killing time."” To me, time is a 
wingeed deity who keeps one in a breath- 
less pursuit. I always have so many 


things I want to do that were our days 
as long as those of Saturn I would still 
find something left undone at the close 
of each one. 

As long as one has good eyesight, books 
and a pen there is no excuse for trying to 
kill time. 

And regarding books; I am frequently 
amused to hear someone remark when a 
book is mentioned, “Oh, I've read tnat 
one!’ as if the mere perusal of a book 
disposed of it ever afterwards. It is Ike 
saying, “There is no use going out for a 
walk, for I've walked along that road al- 
ready.’ In re-reading a book, one al- 
ways has had some kind of experience 
since its pages were closed to shed new 
light upon them and awaken new 
thoughts when they are re-opened. If a 
book is worth reading at all it is worth 
reading twice; aye, as often as one can. 
It becomes a friend whom we are de- 
lighted to visit, although we know be- 
forehand the style and subjects of con- 
versat'on. In riding or walking over a 
road, one’s mood may not harmonize w'th 
the attraction of the surrounding land- 
scape, while another day the valleys and 
hills may appeal! to one’s inner nature 
with a force sufficient to uplift him to 
an equality with the demi-gods. So w'th 
books; the one that seems lifeless and 
dry in one mood may inspire and exalt in 
another. 

Clouds are rolling up as I write, prom- 


ising a we'come rain to the farmers of | 
this locality. While there was plenty of 


rain farther east along the river side 
this summer, we have had only three good 
rains, although for weeks great clouds 
floated slowly overhead, only to be car- 
ried away from the thirsty earth by 
mocking winds, like the bowl of Tanta- 


lus, while trees and vines uprolled their 
leaves until the land seemed covered 


with ghostly hands uplifted in vain sup- 


plications as the sun beat the world with 
flails of fire, threshing the life out of 


vegetation in gardens and orchards. 


I am mourning the threatened loss of 
my bed of Rockyford melons by a miser- 
ab'e little insect which really seems to 
enjoy being powdered with lime and 
ashes. In the spring a narrow strip of 


land Was turned over to me because it 
was too poor to cultivate. Of course, I 


knew nothing could grow in that yellow 
clay. Nevertheless I took it and decided 
to raise melons on it. I thought if I made 
the hil's rich, the space between them 
would be eas‘er to keep clear of weeds 
than if the soil were fertile. So I car- 
ried thirty-five large baskets of strong, 


well pulverized stable manure over to it 
and made ideal melon hills—soft, fine and 
brown. I really carried all that manure 
|myself, for the horses were in use and 
| there was no one to help me at the time. 
}I planted my seed, and as soon as they 
| came up cut-worms mowed down my 
| plants. Then I re-planted, sing ng an old- 
' me corn-p'anting rhyme: 

“Two for the cut-worm;two for the crow; 
| ‘Two for the little bugs; two left to 

grow!” 

Only I made it six for each, and all came 
up and weren't touched by worm, crow 
nor bug. So I had to thin them out my- 
iself, and they have grown until, like 
| Jonah’s gourd, they shade the land; and 
lnow those mean insects are working to 
‘rob me of the fruit of my hard labor 
| We often hear of a pavement made of 
| good intentions, but seldom of a good in- 
lItention being rewarded Yet my hus- 
| band has literally reaped the reward of 
la good intention of his in the form of 
| three hundred sheaves of fine rye this 
summer. Last year he had a bit of rye 
| which he cut for feed early in spring. 
|The drouth came and the land was left 
liying fallow. A tuft of rye grew up here 
and there and went to seed. One day 
Tom decided he wou'd cradle it and throw 
it into the chickens, but he came -back 
saying that he supposed the b rds would 
have a hard time during the winter to 
find food, so he intended leaving that rye 
for them. 

When spring came the rye grew up 
greener and thicker than that which he 
had planted, and he got three hundred 
|large sheaves from it. 
| The birds‘ seem to know we are the'r 
lfriends, for our place is always filled 
|with them, even the shyest of all (the 
|red birds) come to our door. But I have 
jseen no humming birds this summer, a’- 
I though my trumpet vine calls them w:th 
| thousands of glowing trumpet flowers. 

Pearl, you are right about those farm 
gates, for it is almost an impossibility 
jto keep them in repair. We have only 
| two, and I blush (or ought to) when | 
look at them and reflect how I have 
criticised those of other people. 

Mrs. Chubbuck, your advice as to 
smoothing the rough p'‘aces of life with a 
laughable story is excellent. And it is 
with pleasure that we learn that you do 
not intend to desert the Home Circ'e. 
To you and your husband, I send the most 
sincere wishes for your future prosperity 
and happiness. 

Nina, my thoughts are with you every 
day, and I would have come, as I prom- 
ised, but we, too, have been visited by 
sickness. 

Rosa Autumn, I hope you are wel 
enough to visit the Home Circ'e. 

H. A. B., thank you for your cheerful 
picture of a plowman who, like Burns, 
can see the grace of the daisies his plow- 
share turns under and can understand 
the poetry of the universe; aye, not only 
understand it, but give it expression as 
you have so ably done! 

But here I am at the bottom of another 
| page, and I haven't a better chance to 
say to myself, “So far shalt thou go, 
but no further.” Then here, therefore, to 
|all, fare you wel. ADELA 8. CODY. 

Normandy, Mo. 
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| written for the RURAL WORLD. 
| CANNING. 
| 





When the garden furnished so many 
|appetiz ng vegetables, and there are some 
|fresh fruits, it requires a wel!-developed 
provident spirit to imitate the busy bee 
and store fruits in cans for the coming 
winter, especially if the fruits are not 
of what we are apt to regard as the 
choicest. I have found the work of can- 
ning much easier if I get good and ready 
before beginning to prepare the fruit for 
the kettle. 

Get all the cans in order that will be 
needed. Put on new rubbers, unless the 
old ones are in the very best condition. 
Pace the cans where they will heat slow- 
ly, at least two or three of them. They 
will then be ready to receive the hot 
fruit without danger of being broken. 
| Have several large, dry cloths for hand- 
jling the hot cans of fruit. Get all the pans 
;or pails needed for ho™ing the peeted 
‘fruit and the refuse matter. See that 
|the sugar and spices and vinegar are 
| close at hand if sweet pickles are to be 
|made. Keep a cup for measuring the 
jSugar and another of the same size for 
the vinegar. A good asbestos plate,which 
can be quickly s‘ipped under a kettle of 








|} boiling fruit, will prevent it boiting 


jover when the fruit must be left for a 
eo time 

| Fruit which is sweetened just enough to 
make a good, palatable sauce keeps the 
| most satisfactory for me. I a’‘so find that 
peaches retain their flavor best if not 
cooked too long. 

APPLES.—Some housekeepers are prone 
‘to think canned apples as unworthy of 
| mention, because apples may be kept 
| Sreen for winter use. I beg leave to 
poem Our summer apples are of much 
| finer texture, and most of them of su- 
|perior flavor to our winter app‘es, and 
}canned summer apples will excel sauce 
|made from green apples in winter. So if 
| pe aches are scarce, just can your Maid- 
jen Blush apples, sweetening them enough 
for the table. 

RHUBARB.—The late rains have caused 
| the rhubarb to send up large, tender, 
\ju‘cy sta'ks; though I prefer that variety 
{known as “‘strawberry,’’ which has slend- 


ler stalks of dark red color. Cut in short 
}lengths, wash thoroughly; then put two 


| to fill a quart jar. Do not add any water, 


‘but stir down the sugar, and the juice 


owes the rhubarb will soon dissolve it. 
! 


Cook thoroughly and can boiling hot. Fill 
jthe jars full. This is necessary to have 
all fruits keep well. Then test all jars 





by stand’ng them with the lid down until 


on the lids. But do not tighten the lids 
after the jars are cold. I've known some 


co fruit is cold. I think this plan gums 
| housekeepers to do so and lose their 


| fruit. MRS. LEVI CHUBBUCK. 
Caldwe'l Co., Mo. 
| BATHS. 


\forgiven for using that oft-repeated but 


{forever true saying, “Cleanliness is next 
to Godliness.’’ I believe it is equal'y true 


that wherever you find books you will 





Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 


Contain Mereury. 


as mercury Will surely destroy the sense of smell 
and completely derange the whele system when 
entering it through the mucous eurfaces. Such 
articles should never be used except on prescrip- 
tions from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to the good you can pos- 
sibly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, 
manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., 


contains no mercury, and is taten internally act- 
ing directly upon the bi 
ofthe system. In buying Ha!'l’s Catarrh Cure, be 


sure you get the genuine. It is taken ioternally 


and is made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. 
Testimonials free. 
2 Sold by Druggists price 75c per bottle, 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





mucous surfaces 


in hand, and it may be said that “‘cleanli- 


near to an idealizat’on of existence. 

The importance of frequent bathing is 
often overlooked in this hustling country. 
The Englishman never gets so busy buthe 
finds time for his morning “tub.” Every 
reader of so excel’ent a paper as the 
RURAL WORLD should consider a daily 
bath of as much importance as the ma- 
tutinal face washing. 

The morning lavation of the “alto- 





}cups of sugar to enough of the rhubarb 


| Editor RURAL WORLD: I hope to be 


also find soap. That the right kind of 
books, intel‘igently read, and the daily 
use of soap, judic’ously applied, go hand 


ness is next to culture."’ The triumvirate 
Godliness, clean‘iness, culture, comes 





Poor time 





Good time 
beginning 
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ELGIN W. 


Every Elgin watch has the word “Elgin” engraved on the works, and is 
guaranteed against original defect of every character. 
watches will be mailed to you for the asking. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Illinois. 











know from experience that both benefit 
and pleasure may be gained in that way. 
How about the spiritual part? Churches 
are not so far away but one may at- 
tend service at least once on the Sab- 
bath day. There are no towns but support 
from one to a dozen churches, and the 
distance is no farther to go to town to 
attend church than to go to town on busi- 
ness. “‘Where there’s a will there's a 
way.” Excepting, of course, the weather, 
there can be no hindrance, as distance 
makes no difference. Even if the weather 
debars us from attending church, we still 
have our Bible, and God is everywhere. 
The weather wou!d probably be the same 
in town. Then to get the most of life on 
the farm, be contented and make the most 
of everything at hand, striving not for 
the unattainable, but for the betterment 
of one’s self and the human race in gen- 
eral. Mno. F. J. EDWARDS. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD 
CHOW-CHOW. 





“Speed the parting; we'come the com- 





ing.” So a regretful farewell to Mr. 





gether” not only cleanses the skin, but 
opens the pores, vitalizes the system by 
jits energizing tonic influence, makes the 
|complexion clear and the eye bright. The 
daily bath, persisted in as I shall indi- 
| cate will cure and keep cured the worst 
case of catarrh. Hot water is not ad- 
| visable, nor extremely cold. The proper 
| temperature is 98 degrees, which is about 
lthe normal temperature of the human 
|body in health, and strong, vigorous sys- 
|tems can stand a temperature of 70 de- 
grees to finish off. 
Good soap, a sponge, a coarse towel, @ 
bath mat and a small tub are the acces- 
| sories. If you have a shower or plunge, 
}so much better, but a big good can be 
'done with a little water. Go over the 
body quickly on rising, and rub br'skly 
with the towel, until you are in a glow. 
j|Avoid draughts for an hour after, and 
| there is no danger of ‘‘taking cold."’ Keep 
jit up by a strenuous will power for a 
'few weeks and the habit is soon formed. 
| After thdt you can’t get along without 
it. 
| People are only beginning to learn how 
jto live right. I wish I could look for- 
|ward a hundred or two hundred years 
jand see the advancement which the race 
jis surely going to make. I have no 
vision of airships and wondrous electrical 
and mechanical improvements; they will 
come also as a matter of course, but [ 
dream of a race of physical and intel- 
}lectual giants, with the bloom of perpetu- 
al youth on their faces. Their erect car- 
| riage and springy step, the clear eye and 
| perfectly co-ordinating muscles under 
lcomplete control, indicating bounding, 
exuberant hea'th and life. I note, with 
the self-control, which is the key of pro+ 
gress and culture, the high moral at- 
mosphere which clothes each one as with 
a garment. I see the kindliness of good 
will shining out with sunlike radiance 
from each one of these wonderful sur- 
vivors of past struggles, and I see a great 
deal more as the natural sequence of 
this h‘gher plane of living, but I dare not 
tell all my old-man dreams. Let each 
unit in the grand fabric do his part 
toward sef-culture and the splendor of 
the race and nation is assured. 

THE COUNTRY DOCTOR. 


APPLE RECEIPTS. 











Editor RURAL WORLD: As this will 
be au apple year, probably a few recipes 
for preparing them for the table may 
not come amiss to the readers of the 
Home Circ’e department. Here are some 
of our favorite ways of using apples, 
which are in use so long—nearly ten 
months in a year: 

APPLE PUDDING.—Pare good cooking 
apples; eut in quarters; take a pudding 
pan; put layer of apples, then layer of 
fine bread crumbs; sugar enough to 
sweeten; another layer. of apples, bread 
crumbs and sugar; then pour over tea- 
cupful of hot water, and bake in slow 
oven for two hours or longer. Can be 
eaten with milk if so liked. 

BAKED APPLES.—Take good cooking 
apples; core and halve, but do not peel; 
put in baking dish and_ sprinkle with 
sugar, and in each half put a litt’e sour 
cream; bake until well cooked. 

APPLE WITH BREAD.—Take good ap- 
ples; pare, peel and cut in thn sl ces 
and cook in skil'et with little butter or 
lard; crumble bread fine; fry a _ nice 











According to Prof. L. O. Howard, the 
house fly may be considered a ser ous 
menace to good hea'th. He says that 
there is every season to believe that ty- 
phoid fever, especially, may be spread 
through the agency of contaminated flies 
alighting upon food supplies. He calls 
attention to the fact that under the 
unusual conditions of the army concen- 
trated camps in the summer of 1898 it 
Was spread in this way to shocking ex- 
tent. 

There is no doubt but every effort 
should be made to not on’y prevent the 
hatching out of flies, but to prevent them 
from gaining access to dwellings. The 
favorite place for the multiplication of 
flies is in the vicinity of horse stables. It 
is said that the number of eggs laid by a 
single insect average 120, and that the 
number that may spring from a singe 


brown in butter; put in serving dish layer 
of apples, fried bread crumbs and sugar 
until all used; serve at once. 

APPLE PIE.—Pare and quarter good 
cooking apples; roll out crust rather thick 
and lay apples side by side on crust; 
Sweeten to taste, and drop over two 
spoonfuls sour cream; bake slow!y. 

APPLE CUSTARD PIE.—Take mellow 
apples; pare and slice thin, roll crust 
medium thick; fill up with apples; 
sprinkle with flour; sugar to taste; a lit- 
tle cinnamon makes it splendid; now take 
an egg; beat well; add a cup of sweet 
milk and pour over apples; bake thor- 
ough'y. It is fine to serve cold. 

PANSY. 





Mark’st thou the strange, sweet radiance 


She has been near to Heaven's shining 


trembling hand, a 
flow’r immortal.— 
Esther Cottrell in Ladies’ Home Journa’. 


After gazing rapturously at the electr’c 





could dream about that.” 








Written for the RURAL WORLD. 


The club members of a prominent farm 
discussing the ques- 
tion of ‘“‘How to make the most of life 
The question, seems to 


there is in life on the farm. 

more pleasure to be 
derived from life on the farm than any 
other place in the wor!d. 
the p'easures of farm life, I speak from 
experience, as all my life has been spent 
on the farm. Perhaps if I had been city- 
reared I might look at it 
But when one speaks of the soli- 
and iso'ation of farm life, 
they are merely ignorant. 

our life, exempt from public 


Finds tongues in trees, books in the run- 
and good in every- 


It seems to me one way, and I believe 
the principal way, to get the most of life, 
whether it be on the farm or any other 
is to be contented with what we 


which one sits idly 
jto better one’s condition, but making the | 
most of everything at hand. 
but few of us that 
can push through the world without some 
work, whether it be physical!y or mental- 


down, not striving 


strength to perform the tasks allotted to 
If we must wash dishes three or more 
times a day, be glad we can do it, and the 
china and silver- 
ware are placed on the dining tab'e ready 
for the next meal, and the aftermath of 
dishwashing again, 
be done, 
After 
but the manner in 


the task soon becomes a pleasure. 
all, 'tis not the work, 


I had rather be able to put 
out the family wash of snowy whiteness | 
nicely and neatly hung on the line in the 
|morning breezes than daub « 
and call it a picture. 

Let us make the most of everything that 








In these days many farmers are brought 





rounding world by the rural mail de'ivery 
jand telephone system, so one on the farm 
|need never think of isolation and lone- 





jand magazines, and where can you find 
a spot more suitable to thoroughly enjoy 
your favorite author than 
a swing:ng hammock under a shady ap- 





HOUSE FLIES AND HEALTH. 








COMMON HOUSE FLY 


Puparium at left; adult next; larva and enlarged parts at right—enlarged. 
(From Howard, United States Department of Agriculture.) 


pair in one season may amount to hun- 
It is therefore an ex- 
ceedingly good plan to adopt some mea- 
sures to bring about 


dreds of thousands. 
the destruction of 


The cleaning of all yards early 
in the spring is an exceedingly good meth- 


small quantity of chloride of lime 
least once a week. 


horse stables should be placed in 
cellars and there treated in some manner 
to destroy these pests. 
scarce'y practicable under ordinary farm 
The only thing that can be 
done is to remove all manure to the field 
season or else treat at in- 
tervals with chloride of lime. 


However, this is 





| You say the social advantages are not so 
Well, I admit you are not so apt 
{to have as many back-door visitors, nor 
las good a chance to chat over the back- 
but there are few farmers 
wives who cannot have the 
use of a horse and buggy when they de- 
ire to make neighborly calls or even call 
their city sisters. 
|they can join some club or lodge in the 
jcity—and there are plenty of them, and 
|good ones, and the city sisters are glad 
to welcome the country woman, as a rule 
—and that will do much to draw the two 
As the club or lodge usually 
meets at stated times, the country woman 
will p'an her work to suit that time. 








Levi Chubbuck, and a friendly welcome 
to our new editor. Does he bring a Mrs. 
Editor to occupy the chair vacated by our 
beloved Mrs. Chubbuck? I shall not feel 
that we have wholly lost e‘ther Mr. or 
Mrs. Chubbuck while they give us such 
good letters as have appeared lately from 
| both. 

| Ella Carpenter, I wonder if you do not 
|repent of your generous offer of help 
jto literary aspirants. If you do not yet, 
| you probably will when you are snowed 
|under by the hundreds of letters that are 
|doubtless on the way to you. Mine has 
not yet started. Is there any royal road 
lto success in writing? I have come to 
|think that only patient, persistent la- 
|bor—genuine hard work—will bring suc- 
|eess, given, of course, some ability to 
;start with. 

| We should not spend a moment of the 
| present in lamenting the chances and op- 
| portunities we seem to have been deprived 
jof in the years past. Perhaps we were 
not then’ ready to profit by what has 
|come to us (seemingly too late) until en- 
|larged, enlightened by all that lies be- 
tween the then and now. Having done our 
jduty to the commonwealth as mothers, 
jand raised our children to be honorable 
| citizens, let us take up the work that we 
jhave, perhaps, longed to do—literary, or 
| whatever it be—with the hopeful en- 
|thusiasm of youth. 

Time was when a woman's life, for use- 
fulness, was supposed to be over with the 
rearing of her family, at forty-five or 
fifty. It was an unflattering commentary 
on wife—and motherhood, as if it left a 
woman at that early age fit only for the 
easy chair, the knitting needles and the 
neighborhood gossip, the patches and 
remnants and fag ends of life. It should 
not, and does not, unless we make it so 
by our thought, our acquiesence in the 
accepted belief of the age. The soul 
should progress—does if we recognize and 
foster the growth—but we can limit and 
destroy the growth of power and end in 
jai almost imbecile old age; we need not. 
“Leaving the things that are b:-h'nd,” 
;not dragging them with us, and hamper- 
| ing ourselves with past burdens, nor 
clouding our to-day with vain longing 
| for past experiences, we should go on, 
|8row, expand always, never contemp’at- 
ling ourselves as “sitting with mind and 
body enfeebled by age, within a narrow 
circle, ever growing narrower,” as one 
| described herself in the Home Circle some 
time since. The picture this presents to 
|the mind is depressing in the extreme. 

No, no! Life should broaden, grow wid- 
jer with the years and experience. The 
|life that at first is selfishly confined to, 
jand lavished just upon our own, should 
|develop, until, in wide and tender sym- 
pathy, it includes the world. 
| There is scarcely anything sadder to 
jcontemplate in life than an old person 
|who has long ago ceased to grow in mind, 
jheart and soul; one, who selfishly self- 
centered, content to sit in an ever-nar- 
| narrowing circle, has finally come to have 
few thoughts save of self, and little in- 
terest but in self. Such are pitiful'y un- 
|happy, discontented and unlovely. Their 
|presence in a family is akin to an afflic- 
| tion, and their death, being a release, 
}cannot be wholly regretted even by their 
jown. Such an end is not a necessity. 
| This is proved by the lives of very many, 
whose soul progress continued to the day 
}of transition. 

We know, by experience, that en- 
thusiastic aspiration does not die with 
ear!y youth, unless we kill it by continual 
expectation and anticipation of its death. 
The things we hoped to accomplish may 
have been delayed, set aside for other 
more pressing duties, but they awa't us, 
jand we can undertake them with perhaps 
greater chance of success because of the 
training from the things we have, maybe, 
miscalled hindrances. 

As I go on I find less and less to regret. 
The want of education, of opportunities, 
the years spent in the tread-mill of neces- 
s'ty, when inclination had no place—all 
these were, it may be, but the necessary 
schooling by which, if I profit by it, as I 
}shou'd, I shall be prepared to more than 
ach eve my youthful intent, and without 
|which I should never have attained to it. 
|So away with brooding, with regret over 
the past, and up and on! 

Satisfaction does not always lie in com- 
|pletion; but rather in hopeful asp ration 
and effort. “Not as having a'ready at- 
tained” is a splendid motto, never reach- 
ing the highest peak, but ever on and up! 

God's blessed way of life is gTrowth— 
jsout srowth—progression. A happy dis- 
‘eign (2), a satisfied dissatisfaction(?). 
It has led to all world growth, world bet- 
terment. 

Idyll, every week I look for you, and 
|the letters from Sunny Slope. What an 
petgeee name! When we are settled on 
our South Caro'ina farm I am going to 
follow your example and give home to 
some homeless children. Like you, I 
want “young things” growing up about 
me. 

There are indicat’ons that in the near 
future I shall have the pleasure of mak- 
ing a visit to the RURAL WORLD of- 
fice and shaking hands with our young 
editor if he is not too busy to see me, 

WIFE OF SORGHUMITE. 

Chillicothe, Mo. 




















COMFORT FOR SUMMER MONTHS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: How to keep 
cool is an interesting problem to the 
housekeeper when the mercury reaches 
the nineties every day. Much of the dis~ 
comfort of cooking may be avoided by 
planning the work carefully. Puddings, 
pies, salads and almost everything need- 
,ed for the day may be cooked in the 
morning if one rises early and takes ad- 
vantage of the cool hours. Almost every 
housewife has a gasoline stove upon which 
the dinner and supper may be prepared 
| Without heating the house like a wood or 
coal stove. Use plenty of fresh fruit. 





without cooking, for nothing is more 
healthful at this time of the year. An ice 
chest or cool cellar is ind'spensab‘e, for 
it is almost impossible to keep food from 
spoiling without one. 

Take down the draperies from your 
windows, but leave the shades, which 
keep out the heat and sunlight. Matting 
is easier to keep clean than carpets, and 
makes the rooms coo’er. Plan to save 
strength and labor. Many a case of s'ck- 
ness in the autumn has been brought on 
by taxing one’s strength to the uttermost 
during the hot weather. ° 

Some women imagine they are more 
comfortable in thin, loosely fitting gar- 
ments, and always wear them at home, 
but they suffer more with heat than 
others when it is necessary to dress for 
picnics or other special occasions. The 
wisest plan would be to become accus- 
tomed to wearing a certain amount of 
clothing every day; then dressing for 
company wi!l not occasion so much dis- 
comfort. Fortunately, light colors are 
stylish for old and young, and they are 
much cooler than dark. 

Nothing tends to keep the body so cool 
and comfortable as a daily bath. Heat 
the water until! it is luke-warm; dissolve 
a tablespoonful of boracic acid in a gal- 
lon and sponge the body all over. If this 
is done in the afternoon, and followed 
by a nap of an hour or two, you will 
feel refreshed and ready for the evening 
work. You need lose no time, for you 
can rise an hour earlier in the morning. 

Many people suffer in summer from 
swollen and aching feet. Alternating two 
pairs of shoes, wearing each one half a 
day at a time, is a great help. Bathe 
them fifteen minutes before going to bed 
at night, using warm water, in which 
enough borax has been dissolved to make 
the water feel soft and pleasant. It will 
take out the heat and inflammation. 

E. J. C. 


Poultry 


SPECIAL CROPS FOR POULTRY. 








Special crops for poultry could be made 
profitable, as a great many crops can 
be grown to advantage on farms where 
large numbers of poultry are kept, and 
which create a home demand for the ar- 
ticles produced. Seeds of sun-flower, mil- 
tet, rape, kale, Kaffir corn, pop-corn, and 
even sorghum, could be utilized, the cat- 
tle and sheep consuming the bulky por- 
tions, and the fowls the seeds. Wnoere 
any of such foods become too woody for 
stock they may be made to do service 
as bedding. Cow peas are highly rei- 
ished by fowls, and so is white clover, 
white crimson clover will supply green 
food late in the fall and very early m 
the spring, the same as rye. The :egu- 
lation diet of corn and wheat in winter 
is not conducive to the production of 
eggs, but when the towls have a variety 
they will largely increase th's production. 
By selling such crops in the form of eggs 
better prices are obtained therefor, while 
the revenue from eggs and poultry will 
be obtained at a season of the year eggs 
and poultry will be obtained at a season 
of the year when the farm wi‘l be pro- 
ducing nothing at all. Some = special 
foods may be grown on the farm that 
cannot easily be procured otherwise. A 
poultryman who makes his hens lay 
grows a patch of cow peas. The seed is 
put away for the use of the fowls in win- 
ter, the vines being fed to his cow. Ine 
peas are cooked—one quart for thirty 
hens—and thickened with a mixture of 
equal parts of bran and corn meal. For 
summer he grows a patch in some other 
location, and when the peas are ma- 
turned he lets his hens go in and help 
themselves, they receiving no other food. 
It may be necessary if the vines are too 
high to run a roller over them. The 
vines are left as a covering for the land, 
being plowed under in the spring. The 
peas pay an excellent profit in eggs, and 
the hens are kept out of mischief and in 
a thrifty condition im working for them. 


NATURAL WINTER LAYERS. 


In choosing fowls for winter laying one 
must be governed a good deal by the ori- 
gin of the breeds. Thus it is not to be 
expected that birds of the Mediterranean 
class or those deriving their origin from 
India would prove as good layers in the 
far north as birds that originate in re- 
gions far north. The Mediterranean class- 
es are without doubt good layers, but for 
the coldest weather in say Wisconsin we 
would expect to have the best result 
from the offspring of such breeds as 
those that have been kept in North Chi- 
na for a thousand years and have thus 
been hardened in their ancestry. The 
breed characteristics will crop out often 


even in the laying qualities of the birds. | 


This is in direct accord with the expe- 
rience of the farmers of this country. 
Some years ago the “Farmers’ Review” 
sent out inquiries as to what fowls «ad 
been found to be the best winter layers. 
A large number of anwers were received, 
and the majority of the replies favored 
the Black Langshans. The Black Lang- 
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PURE BLACK BREASTED 
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shans are from north China, a region 
where the mercury sinks down sometimes 
to 40 degrees below zero. For summer 
layers we would select some breed from 
tropical or semi-tropical regions, such 
as the Leghorns and the games, but for 
winter layers we would select always 
birds that have orig’nated in coder cli- 
mates.—St. Paul Farmer. 





Mothers will ind “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up’ the best remedy for Ohildren Teething. 


THE HIGH FLYERS. 


A flock of hens in a yard may be able 





to go over a fence and not know it, says 
a poultry writer in the “Farm and Fire- 
side.”’ They are afraid to attempt it. 
But let one hen go over, and she will be 
found outs'de every day and will soon 
teach the others. A fence seven feet 
high should be sufficient. If the hens go 
over it they will also go over a nine-foct 
or a fourteen-foot fence. Like human 
beings, it depends on how they are raised. 
A strip of wire along the top of the fence, 
but six inches from it on the ins‘de, wil! 
serve as a protection, as a hen always 
alights on the top of the fence before 


jshe goes over; hence, in flying up she 


strikes the wire and thrown back into the 
yard. To keep hens from flying over the 
fence make them work. Give them 


something to do. Idleness is the cause of 


all the vices among poultry, such as 


feather pulling, flying, egg-eating, etc 


Hens are creatures of habit, and they 
will never give up a habit. If you find 
that one of the hens has discovered how 
to go over the fence, get rid of her at 


once or the others will soon follow. 
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“The Pig Pen 


IDN’T GET THE PRICE. 











HE I 
ri farmer, whose hog had been 
A Misso"" rain and who imagined h m- 
_ “* vomething of a poet, wrote 
self 10 the company’s ¢:aim agent 
then, gettiement: 
~ x strolled down your track 
at 
oe x ago to-day; 
A wees ume down the line 
. y i his light away. 
and § 
blame me—the hog, you see, 
=< , through @ cattle gate; 
m a en a check for ten, 
‘ a j to liquidate. 
The 
was rather surprised a few days 
- t ve the folowing: 
1 29 down the line 
-" d k your hog, we know; 


icks on rai‘road tracks 
ften meet with woe. 


my friend we cannot send 
heck for which you pine. 
place o’er his head: 
'—Ex. 





the dead; 


poche foolish swine.’ 


Here lies @ 


ECORD- BREAKING BE RKSHIRE 


R SALE. 


Lovejoy & Sons’ of 
August 6th, at Roscoe, Il'., 


ale 
rs J. ‘3 
Mess A 


erkshires, On j 
° a notable one. The stock offered was 
Mg ndid jot a‘l through, and were 
. panye condition. The weather was pro- 


sal the attendance good, and the 
arrangements and accommodation 
provided were in every way satisfactory. 
rs took the opportunity to in- 
entire herd, and were gratified 
they saw. 

Cols. Bailey, Correll and McCracken 
officiated as auctioneers. Berkshire-breed- 
ers were present from states scattered 
pretty well over the Union, the four ex- 
tremes of the compass being represented. 
results of the sale were quite satis- 


pitious 
whole 
The visito 
spect the 
it what 








perdi the following prices be'ng real- 
on Price. 
E. H. McCutchen, Ho’stein, Iowa. $400 
W. D. MeTavish, Coggan, lowa.. 350 
; J. W. Martin, Richland, Wis..... 100 
4G. G. Council, Williamsville, Ill.. 210 
;-G. G. Council, Williamsville, I.. 120 
s—G. G. Council, Williamsville, Ill.. 210 
E. L. Jamison, Oneida, Ill.......-.- 120 
BE. H. Dauser, Lamonia, lowa 80 
G. G. COUNCIL 20.26. eee e ee ceeeeeeeeeeee 300 
1-8. C. Goodnow, Salem, IIl.........+- 125 
s. J. Whitman, Kansas City,Mo.. 175 
—F. W. Warner, Roscoe, Ill... 100 
I3—M. D. De Goff, Roscoe, Ill.......... 45 
5—C. H. Sessions, Los Ange'es, Cal. 115 
is~A. O. Anton, Jerseyville, Ill....... 102.50 
1I—C, H. Sessions ....cccsecccecesecceese 155 


Council 


h—G. G 























Harris & McMahan, LeMoine, Ill. 105 
M—A. O. ANCOM ...ccccccresevccccccscesars 67.50 
41—T. Tockerman, Monroe, Wis ....... 80 
, H. Sessiond .....ccccccccsccccceees 90 
3—A. G, Leonard, Chicago, Ill. 65 
U—E. Ls. JAMIBON ...cccccscececcccssorsce 105 
*%—Wisconsin Agricu'tural College.. 42.50 
u—E. W. Long, Leon, Towa ........... 37.50 
X—Illinois Agricultural College ...... 52.50 
%—W. D. McTavish ....... 70 
H—P. 8. Lee, Peoria, Ill.....ccccocccsse 42.50 
i—Wisconsin Agricultural Co!lege.. 37.50 
2—F. W. Ware occccndeccsssanuaccvtsne 40 
HA. G. LaGRRRG cocssncsdarccccensiocs 55 
; W. Warner 50 
i—-C, L., Underwood, Richland City 
Wis.. Wale \sanvie e 60 
“—C. H. (¢ Anes A & lees Carlin 
Ville, WWhiscccmse an 52.50 
oF WW. Wernet: cosaicctssiwistenintees 65 
BERKSHIRES. 
BERKSHIRE 


BRED SOWS. 


Bred for early farrow; also have some choice 
ooars ready for service, All of best breeding and 
individual merit. I also breed Shorthorn cattle, 
Shropshire and Cotswold sheep. All orders given 
prompt attention. Come and see or address 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 
ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES of best 


strains and individual merit for sale. Prices rea- 
sonable W. H. DAWDY, Greenville. Ii. 








DUROC-JERSEYS. 
40---DUROC-JERSEYS---40 


Bred aac and Gilts of Best Strains 
. G. RICHARDS, Sturgenn, Mo. 
DUROC JERSEYS, <Cho!’s lot ot Pigs, early tar: 


al prices on male 
pigs. Write me. R. M SNODDY, Armstrong, Mo. 











CHESTER WHITES 


IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES. 


Orders ey bees for Spring Pi = large 
'2e-W' - 
able. Galion on arith animals. ices reason- 
H. RAUSCHER & SON, Ashton, Mo. 
0, l, C A CHOICE eg March, April and 
e Tr sali 


be ae a CULLOOH. Donnellson. Ill. 
POLAND-CHINAS. 
Sbropshire ba Rams and Poland 


ina Pigs, 
pedigree and individual 
J BOLE 














of either sex, of good 

rye are offered for sale by J. 

of Auxvasse, Missouri, who wili furnish prices 
and full particulars on request. 


180- LB. PIGS bz J. 8. Cbiet Tecumseh 24 
id: 8, t I Know, Chief Porfestion 
i Black Obiehs iival 8. Dams of equal breed- 
8. L, A. SP’ pt BREEDING CO., 
Jacob, Ill., near St. Louis. 











We Valle: bg Ae Farm Herd—Poland Cotaes, 
 . . f Perfection 2nd andTecum- 
al pot pt. Ernest.W. Wallen. Monett,Mo. 





GROWLHY, LARGE-BONED, March and April 
Poland China Boars and Sows 


Sired by Guy Wilkes Perfection 
dams. Also ANGUS CATTLE. 


J. P. VISSERING, Box 13, Meiville, tt. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
aeetesill Pt rey termi Mo. 

ers ie best strains of Pol: 5 
Fo utered Z arsey cattle and Ply Plymouth Boe Rock br ebicks. 
FOR SALE. sarweneaie rats ot rater 


ia 4 eggs eleven for $3.00 
ex for iain. » Re lymouth Rock eggs fif- 


{. H. JONES, R. R. 8, Pawnee. Il 
= CHINAS, 28%-o4e, pos 


ane merit 
SON, & SON, Oarm, White Oo. RL. ORGAN 



















Used on Outside and Inside of Hogs 


Kills lice and fever 


germs, rem 
cures mange, canker and commis ahd i aon. 
tion, promotes healthy growth, pe ae dige 


Prevents Disease, at Small Cost. 


At deal 
with iliustration orc Cans 5 Oo pg Ueetul book: book 





MOORE C.& M, 0.8 Ha =z 


City, Mo. 


| be raised 








#—C. H. Sessions .......-..-ccecceecveee 1% 
41—F. W. Middleton, Tyrone, Ky.... % 
42—Homer Wa'ters, Dawson, Ill...... 52.50 
#8—G. W. Jessup, Rockville, Ind. 20 
44—W. Edwards, Plymouth, Fila..... is 
4—J. W. Martin, Richland City, Wis. 87.5) 
4—F. C. Goodman, Sa‘em, Ill 110 
i—F. W. Upton, Ovid, Mich { 
48—G. G. Council .......-.scccceecceceees {5 
49—G. G. Council .........--ceceeeeeceees bo 
BO—G.. W. Jessup .......ccccceecccseseces do 


Forty-seven brought $5,065, an averag? 
of $107.76. 


We have just received the twenty-eighth 
volume of the American Poland-China 
record. The boar entries number from 
63455 to 66369-2914 entr’es; dams, from 
166208 to 172300—6914 entries. These figures 
show no diminution in the breeding rec- 
ords of this popular hog, despite all that 
has been said in praise of other breeds. 


GAIN OF BACON AND LARD HOGS. 


During the last few years there has 
been considerable good-natured conten- 
tion between followers of the two types 
of hogs, namely, the lard and the bacon 
types. Two factors may be considered as 
having an important influence in causing 
the introduction of the bacon type. In 
the first place, the standard lard breeds 
v.ere becoming more and more unprolific, 
thurs creating the necessity for the intro- 
duction of breeds that were capable of 
raising larger litters. In the second 
pace, there has taken place a change 
in the market demand. While the de- 
mand a few years ago was largely for 
heavy hams, the pendulum is now swing- 
ing in the opposite direction, and is point- 
ing toward the nicely marbled sides, or 
bacon. To supply the demand for bacon, 
the Tamworth hog has been introduced, 
and while it has met with derision in 
many cases, yet there is no question but 
what this hog has characteristics that 
should be given consideration. Owing to 
the long, lanky appearance of the Tam- 
worth, it is supposed from the start that 
more food will be required to produce a 
given weight than would be the case with 
the thicker lard hogs. Indeed, it has es- 
tablished in the m'‘nds of the Po'and- 
China breeders that the Tamworth can 
as cheaply as can this time- 
tried breed. The Minneapolis Experiment 
Station has recently conducted some ex- 
periments with the pure-bred Poland- 
Chinas, pure Tamworth and the improved 
Yorkshires. These hogs were fed for a 
period of 160 days on shorts, ground corn 
and ground oats in the proportion of 2, 
1 and 1 parts, respectively. Oil cake 
was added in quantities varying from 2 
to 5 or 6 per cent of the meal fed. The 
hogs were also fed a quantity of skim- 
milk, amounting to three pounds per day 
for each animal. At the close of the ex- 
periment it was found that the pure Po- 
land-Chinas had gained 88 pounds each, 
while the Tamworths had made a gain of 
117 pounds, and the Yorkshires 122 pounds, 
These gains were made with a daily con- 
sumption of three pounds of grain by the 
Poland-Chinas, 3.32 pounds by the Tam- 
worths and 3.33 pounds by the Yorkshires. 
It will be noticed that the lard hog con- 
sumed the smallest amount of feed, but 
the bacon types fully responded in gains 
to the increase in the amount of food con- 
sumed. It was found that the cost of 
making one pound of increase on a Tam- 
worth was $2.01, on the improved York- 
shire $2.02 and on the Po'and-Chinas $2.52. 
It would seem from the above experi- 
ment that the Poland-China, as an econ- 
omical producer, is scarcely the equal of 
the bacon However, another ex- 
periment at the same station gave results 
that were not so favorable to the bacon 
types. In this instance, during a feeding 
the Tamworth gained 119 

improved Yorkshire 134 
the pure Po'and-China 121 
As a matter of this kind can 
not be settled by or even two experi- 
ments, the results here given can only be 
interpreted to mean that under 
conditions increase can be made 
of the bacon type just as cheaply 
cin be made on those of the lard type. 
As the Poland-Ch'na in the last experi- 
ment had an advantage of two 
pounds over the Tamworth, while in the 
foimer experiment the Tamworth gained 
twenty-nine pounds more than the Po- 
land-China, the results may be interpret- 
ed as being slightly in favor of the 
t. pe.—Bulletin of Minnesota 
Station. 
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AN FOR THE PIG. 
Hon. Peter C. Kellog writes as follows 
in “Farm and Home”: The present situa- 
tion brings prominently under considera- 
tion the future of the hog supp y. That 
there must be an immediate expansion in 
the breeding business is as certain as any 
grazing proposition can be. All such en- 
largements of live stock supplies are the 
available opportunities for developing 
those waves of permanent improvement 
which occasional'y pass over the country 
to its lasting benefit. 
The signs all point to 
meat for a good while come. The 
failure of the corn crop of 1901 disar- 
ranged the order of the productive ma- 
chinery for keeping the meat supply 
normal. Cost of feed sent what should 
now be parent stock to the s'aughter 
house. This applies to all meats which 
have naturally advanced in price until 
in sympathy all food products are high- 
er, even to the fish from the sea. The 
world cannot lose the American corn 
crop without skimping its table. 

The making of meats is go'ng to pay 
farmers well for some years to come in 
all branches of the industry. Nothing in 
the meat line will yie'd a quicker return 
than pig products, and it costs but little 
to start right. There are pigs and p‘gs, 
but the high-class Berkshire is the fellow 
to feed. He is the “blood hog’ that im- 
proves a'l others in the crossing. He 
breeds: the truest, having been the long- 
est established, and his typical impress 
is the h'ghest. He makes more meat for 
the food cost, and it is better meat, inde- 
pendent of cost, than other breeds fur- 
nish. Thus the Berkshire is the best hog 
for profit and for quality. 

Theorists may class pork products as 
unfit for food, but practically there is 
no part of a well-reared and fattened 
pig, served upon the table by a good cook, 
that does not make the mouth of the 
epicure water. From the head-cheese to 
pickled-feet (yclept “‘souse’’ of old) and 
all between that makes the jowl and 
sprouts (a springtime dish in Tennessee 
—I have eaten it at Belle Meade and 
liked it well), and the ham fried or boiled 
with eggs, unless you prefer to boil it 
whole or mayhap roast it when it best 
suits me cold. Then a roasted “sparerib”’ 
done to the right turn makes you love the 
memory of your mother, who knew just 
how to fetch it there as she knew a lot 
of other things for a man’s good and 
happiness. And cold roast pork, with a 
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crusty rind that crunches between your 


a hog | 


teeth and flavors the whole—a winter- 
weather dish that touches a spot in the in- 
ner man as nothing e'se can when snow 
is on the ground and his appetite is keen 
with the stimulus of the bracing air. I 
mind how the knife used to cut down 
through rind and marbling of fat and 
lean, severing rich luscious slices; not al- 
ways just the same, but best when Berk- 
shire blood had at least spotted the pigs 
we kil'ed if it had not made them black. 
Flitches of bacon are good, and help the 
flavor of other meats, and a sausage 
rightly made is an institution in itself. 

So altogether, I am an advocate of the 
pig as one of man's best, if unwilling 
friends; whether for the home table or as 
a food product produced for profit, and 
one that commands its cash va'ue prompt- 
ly any day in the year. 


SHOULD HoGs BE PUSHED. 


There is considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to what may be considered as push- 
ing. Some think that in order to push 
a hog he must be kept confined in a close 
pen and be fed all the grain, principally 
corn, that he can eat. Others consider 
that they can push the'r hogs by giving 
them the run of a good pasture and then 
feeding sufficient grain to keep them 
growing rapidly. It only occasiona ly 
that the first plan of pushing can be made 
profitable. The cost of the grain with 
the risk increases the cost of the an- 
imal when ready for market to the ex- 
tent that a very small profit can be rea'- 
ized. In the winter, of course, 
able grain must be fed, so than in 
the summer, and yet the amount required 
at this time to maintain a good growth 
will be greatly reduced if a good warm 
shelter is provided and they are given all 
the c'over hay they will eat. 

Hogs will thrive on grass, but a 
grain or slop will aid materially 
crease the gain, that by 
good feed of either grain or 
and morning, in addition to having c'over 
pasture, many consider that they are 
pushing. And if the hogs are to be made 
ready for market by the time they 
nine months old, it will be necessary 
push them from the start. 

When feeding to fatten hogs, 
all the fattening foods they 
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will eat up 
clean at each meal. In_ feeding for 
growth, what they need is whatever 
amount they need in addition to their 
grass or c'over that wil be requ'red to 
keep them in a good, thrifty condition, 
and less fattening and more flesh-form- 
ing foods should be supplied. And hogs 
can be pushed on a very small amount 





of grain if grass and slops are provided. 
During winter hogs can be pushed by pro- 
viding a good shelter, allowing them dur- 


ing the day time, at !east, to run with 
the fattening cattle and then feeding 
sufficient grain in add‘tion to keep them 
growing. 


Nearly all farmers that make hogs pay 
a good per cent profit find it necessary to 
push them from time the pigs are far- 
j rowed until they are placed on the mar- 
ket as fattened hogs. 

We must feed for growth, not for age, 
and in a majority of cases the faster 
the growth the better the profit. If the 
| hogs must be confined, pushing must be 
‘done by feeding grain, slop and soiling 
crops. If they can have the run of a 
pasture or the orchard it must be done 
|by feeding sufficient grain or slops to se- 
cure a rapid growth. In a majority of 
cases the latter plan is the best as well 
the most economical, and should be 
| fol’owed when it is possible, as reducing 
|the cost of production increases the pro- 
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found most frequently shows the greatest 
number in sows which have farrowed one 
litters of pigs. 
young p'’gs are infected the dis- 
runs a rather rapid course, more 
than in the aged animals, and when 
infected they do not grow as do the 
uninfected swine, and they do not put on 
fat; they are thin and lanky. The owner, 
discovering that they not thriving 
as they should, concludes that it does not 
pay to continue feed'ng them, markets 
them at once, and they are to be found in 
slaughter houses, sometimes thirty, forty 


te N. J. 8. in Jersey Hustler, 

Bt a Sea ete 

| TUBERCULOUS SWINE 
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| A little observation as to the ages and 
found of swine in which this disease is 
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or more in one bunch or lot.—Dr. Stewart. 
SCOURS IN PIGS. 
There are more pigs dying annually 


from scours than any other ailment, re- 
marks a writer in discussing this subject 
in a recent issue of “Swineherd.” 

Eternal vigilance from the time p'ggy 
is farrowed till he is six months old is the 
only safeguard. Don't overfeed the sow. 
Don't feed sour swil! or sour feed. Make 
no sudden changes of feed. Feed the sow 
nothing for the first day after farrowing 
but a thin slop A half ear of corn the 
second day in the morning, an ear in the 
evening with swill a little thickened. In- 
crease it gradually so that on the sixth 
day you will give four or five ears. Also 
give the same kind of swill she has had 
before farrowing. With good swill and 
good pasture you may safely dispense 
with oats. In the absence of grass, oats 
may be fed with good results. 

The are not iron-clad ru'‘es, but 
each sow must be fed by herself, and the 
condition of the sow taken into account. 
If she is feverish and has a smaller lit- 
ter, she will have to be fed lighter than 
a sow showing no signs of fever and hav- 
ing a large litter. 

When little pigs get the scours give a 
heaped teaspoonful of copperas to the 
sow in her swill and feed a little lighter. 
After the first day if it is not cured, 
give a second dose the following morn- 
ing. I have never seen this fail where 
given when pigs began to scour, but let 
the scours run on from three days to a 
week and it will likely be beyond con- 
trol. 

As the pigs get older provide a place 
where they can get all the shelled corn or 
ear corn they want, clean out all they 
leave every morning and give to older 
hogs. Give pigs fresh corn. Sprinkle the 
floor where little pigs eat with air s'ack- 
ed lime occasionally. 

As the pigs get a little older and want 
swi'l, mix the swill of clean shorts, a lit- 
tle oil meal, with sweet milk and water, 
add a teaspoonful of lime water for each 
pig, which should be increased to a ta- 
blespoonful as the pigs get older. Be sure 
their troughs are kept clean. If they 
are accessible to the old sow they will 
not leave enough to sour. Continue lime 
water until the pigs are 5 or 6 moriths 
old. Feed nothing sour. if milk should 
be the least bit sour or tainted even, 
throw it away if you have not fattened 
hogs to feed it to. The pig will easily get 
along without milk for one feed, while 
the dose of sour milk might set the pig 
back for a month or two. 

As to the lime water, it is easily made 


above 











by putting a piece of unsiacked lime in 
an earthen jar or wooden pail. Put in a 
chunk about the size of @ quart cup in a 
two-gallon jar; fill with water When 
lime is all slacked and water gets cear, 


dip off water and throw the first away, 
refill, and when this is clear, dip off the 
scum, when lime water wll be ready. 


Don’t use any tin or iron vesse! for lime 
water. You can keep Milling and 
out of this for a month before 


using 
you need 


to add any lime. Don't rile it or stir, 
only use the clear water. 

Have had no trouble this ar or when 
pigs are cared for in this way, but have 
paid dearly for finding Out these things. 


CORN AND 


SWEET FODDER 
HOGS. 


FOR 





There are two crops that can be 
by the farmer in almost an) 
corn and hog be't that «re 
adapted for hogs and cows. One of these 
is sweet corn, and the other is sorghum. 
The former can be cultivated about as 
cheaply as field corn, but will mature 
much earlier and comes in at a time 
when the grain is scarcest most 
needed. It is an ideal feed young 
stuff, especially for pigs. It them 
a start so that they are in good condition 
for field corn later on. 

I wish to impress upon readers 
the advantages of sorghum. It is a plant 
of vigorous growth and stands drouth re- 
markably well. It is a heavy yielder. It 
will make 


grown 
part of the 
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for 
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as much succulent food per 
acre as any feed that can be produced 
here in Ohio. In planting this crop do 
not get it too thick for hogs, as the larg- 
er the stalk the more sa) and the more 
seed it will produce. I found out by ex- 


perience that hogs do not care for small 
stalks, though they are better for cattle. 
I will plant 3 feet 6 inches by 3 feet and 


not too much in a hill, so as to get as 
large a growth as possible to the stalk 
and seed. Although last season was a 
very dry one, I got from j to 5 tons per 
acre, 

To the beginner I would say start 
with an acre, and see how much feed of 


that kind you will need. For an ordinary 
farmer with ten brood sows some grow- 
ing shotes, an acre will be enough and 


you will have some besides for cattle. 
Five pounds of seed will be required to 
plant an acre. Sorghum gives the hogs 


a thrifty and growthy look and condition. 


Their hair is as smooth as if they had 
been groomed, 

I also feed the crop cured. To cure 
the crop I had a large shed 60 feet in 
length, in which I hauled and leaned up 
jaround the walls till it was cured and 
then stored in one end. The enemy of the 


seed is mice, chickens and English spar- 
rows. If you can keep them off, you are 
all right. There is no waste in sorghum 
fodder, as the horses and cattle will eat 
every vestige of it, and can't tel 
where you fed them last. Cows will leave 
good corn fodder to eat sorghum.—G. D. 
Work in Nebraska Farmer. 


you 


ALFALFA AS A PORK MAKER, 


F. D. Coburn, Secretary of Kansas 
State Board of Agricu’ture, in his book 
entitled ‘‘Alfalfa,”’ says: ‘The hog is 
much more of a grass animal by nature 
than it has, in many cases, any chance 
to be under domestication. The success- 
ful feeder, however, recognizes the fact 
that the most profitable gains can be 
made on good pasture with a small al- 


lowance of grain to finish for the 
ket. Clover is a great favorite for hog 
pasture, but those who have tried both 
clover and alfalfa find the alfalfa greatly 


mar- 


superior. It stands pasturing better than 
clover, and is a better feed. Alfalfa af- 
fords an ideal hog pasture, and if judi- 


ciously treated and good hogs are 
there is no part of the farm that will 
give the satisfaction that the alfalfa 
pasture does. Pigs weighing thirty 
sixty pounds, twenty to thirty head per 
acre, put on alfalfa pasture in the 
spr'ng, should ordinari'y make a gain of 
one hundred pounds each. Hogs may 
left to subsist exclusively on the green 
alfalfa, but better results are obtained 
by feeding with it a small quantity of 
grain. Exceedingly large returns are ob- 
tained from the smal! quantities fed; the 
alfalfa being green and bulky, needs the 
grain to balance its effect. The pasturage 
not only affords a cheap growth, but the 
bu'ky character expands the digestive 
tract of the hog, thus enabling it to util- 
ize a large quantity of feed when the 
finishing period comes, which is a very 
important consideration.” 
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Feed the pigs all they will eat from now 


ti'l ready to butcher Feed for growth 
as well as for fattening. Some other 
food than corn is needed. They will 
make more gain per day on a mixed 
food. Give them dry quarters and keep 
them clean. 


RAISING BACON IN DENMARK. 


In Denmark, says “Hoard’s Dairyman,” 
the creameries take hogs from the 
ers and handle them skillfully 
them into high-priced 
sold in England as the finest in the mar- 
ket. The plan of operation is a very sim- 
ple one. The farmers make a pool on the 
hogs, the same as they the 
A bacon-curing house is erected, 
the work of fattening the hogs, : 
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ing and curing, is done at the creamery. 
PIGGIES’ TROvw SLES. 

The large demand for that famous 

book, ‘‘Piggies’ Troubles,”’ has caused an- 


other edition to be printed. Much valua- 
ble information is contained, g:ving symp- 
toms and cures for many of the diseases 
to which the hog is heir, such as chol- 
era, hog lice, mange, fly and 
granular eruption, nettlerash, 
surfeit, sore tails, thumps, 
alysis, rickets, scours, infectious anthritis, 
worms, abortion, garget, castration and 
other things hog owners ought to know. 
We have arranged that each subscriber 
to this paper shall have a copy. You had 
better write at once, addressing the Zen- 
ner Disinfectant Company, Manufactur- 
ers of Zenoleum, 35 Bates street, Detroit, 
Mich. You will be much interested in this 
book and ought to have a copy with you 
always. 
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To immature parentage is often attrib- 
utab‘’e small litters of pigs weak and sick 
from birth. 


Pigs raised by a mother that has fully 
attained her growth will have a better 
start at weaning time. 

8. A. Richardson, of Marcelline, Mo., 
was in today and declared that J'm Lee‘s 
corn story did not stretch the truth. “I 
expect to cut stovewood from some of 
my cornstalks,’’ he said. We are run- 
ning blaze lines through the fields so that 
we may find our way out. Several chil- 
dren have been lost lately in corn fields 
and were rescued by searching parties.’ 





Public Sale 


FIFTY HEAD 


OF CHOICE 


DUROC 
JERSEYS 


Consisting of Spring Pigs of both sexes, 
fall of 1901 Gilts, bred and yearling, and 
2-year-old prize-winning Boars. 

Sale to be at 


Missouri State Fair, 
Sedalia, Mo., 





Friday, August 22, at 9a. m. 


This consignment is from the herds of 
Harry Saeed, Smithton, and McFarland 
Bros., Beman, Mo., of either of whom 
you can get catalogues. 


CUL. J. W. SPARKS, Auctioneer. 


Rose Hill Herd 


Of Duroc Jersey Hogs. Choice gilts to breed for 





fall pigs. Boars ready for service and spring pigs 
now ready toship. All from large sows of prolific 
families. 


S. Y. THORNTON, 
Blackwater, Mo. 
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GOATS WITH SWELLED 


A correspondent writes that his goats 
have died after ten 
fering from’ swelling around 
ears and under jaw, accompanied 
fever and loss of appetite. 
pasture has made 
will thank any of 
gestions. 
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GOOD SHEPHERD WORK. 

The Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders’ 
Association of England recently offered 
prizes to the shepherd who would 
ceed in making the best showing of lambs 
this season. In order to make the results 
of greater interest and at the same 
time equa'izing different conditions three 
classes were made. The first for flocks 
containing 600 ewes and upward, 
ond for 300 to 600 ewes and the third for 
100 to 300 ewes, and four prizes of $20, $10, 
$5 and $2.50 are offered in each class, 

The results have been made public, The 
first place awards are noted in a recent 
issue of the London ‘‘Times,”’ from which 
the following is clipped: 

“The premier award in the first 
goes to the shepherd of Colonel Hanfing- 
Lee's flock. Here, from 606 ewes, 763 lambs 
were alive on May 4, by which date ten 
ewes were dead or sold. Deducting three 
lambs for each ewe gone, there remains 
733 lambs, against 596 ewes remaining—in 
other words, the lambs represent 123 per 
cent of the ewes. In the second 
the leading award goes to the shepherd 
of Mr. C. A. Scott-Murray's flock, in 
which the proportion of lambs to ewes, 
similarly calculated, works out at 136 
per cent. In the third class the top pro- 
portion is 134 per cent. 

“Putting all three classes together it 
appears that fifty-six flocks were en- 
tered, the aggregate number of ewes be- 
ing 26,785, and of lambs 31,292. The gross 
average of lambs reared to the number 
of ewes alive on Dee. 1, 1901, works out at 
117 per cent. The gross average 
ewes in the fifty-six 
ren other 
tween Dec. 1, 
2.34 per cent. 

“Prizes 


suc- 


the sec- 


class 


class 


loss of 
flocks including bar- 
ewes sold for slaughter be- 

1901, May 4, 1£02, was 


or 
and 
are also offered for the 
herds rearing the largest number 
—that is, carrying the young sheep from 
their first into their second year. The 
total number of tegs entered in the flock 
book as at Dec. 1 is taken as the basis, 
and the result is determined by the num- 
ber of these still in the flock on May 4, 
deductions being made of all tegs dead or 
sold. Obviously the most favorable 
sult cannot be higher than 100 per 
but this level is reached in sixteen 
of the forty-seven flocks entered in 
competition, and in no case did the 
sult fa'l so low as 9 per cent. The ag- 
gregate number of tegs in the forty- 
seven flocks was 8,836 at the outset, and 
of these only sixty-four were dead or sold 
May 4. The average loss thus works 
the low level of 72 per cent.” 
There are some excellent results shown 
the above. Nothing but skill and a 
attention to the needs of both ewes 
and the lambs could have brought about 
these results. So far as the ‘Drovers’ 
Journal” has been able to learn, no at- 
tempt along this line has been made in 
this country. There is no doubt but what 
some interesting data would be developed 
in the advent of such and the 
methods of the contestants 
would worthy by all shep- 
herds, 


shep- 
of tegs 


re- 
cent . 
out 
the 
re- 


on 
out at 


in 


close 


a trial, 
successful 
be of study 


A USE FOR SHEEP. 


A flock of sheep is a most 
quistion to the 


valuable 
dive property upon any 
farm and as a source of money, profit 
and pleasure they may many times ex- 
ceed expectations. But there is another 
use to which the animals may be placed, 
the results of which, we are sure, will 
also greatly excel those of any we could 
imagine. The office to which we have par- 
ticular reference is that of fall weed de- 


ac- 


stroyers. In this work the sheep is of 
great value, especially upon stubble 
lands. 

The grain fields after harvest contain 


a great number of small weeds that are 
just getting a good start for late fall 
seeding. The ground is also, generally, 
well covered with the seeds of many an- 
nuals that have been harvested with the 
grain. These weeds have sowed their 
seed and have left behind them a scatter- 
ing of vitality that will bring forth an 
abundance of fruit next season if allowed 
to remain as it fell. By the introduction 





of a small flock of sheep upon our newly 
cut fields this dormant weed life, as we'l 





| 








ANCORA COATS FOR SALE. 


I have on hand one thousand head of recorded and high-class does and 
five hundred wethers at Morris, Kansas, ten miles west of Kansas City. If 
you are in need of any kind, sort or size of Angora Goats, you would do well 
to correspond with me before purchasing elsewhere. 


-- - Address: W. T. McINTIRE, 
221 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE - - «- - - - KANSAS CITY, MO. 








E have 24 very fine Gilts and Sows bred; all safe, and some are farrowing 


now. Prices right. Come and see them or write at once. 


J. T. POLLARD, Fulton, Mo. 
POLAND CHINAS 


Best breeding and individuality. Early spring Pigs, both se L . 
rected 27156 and Sunshine Chief 27156 for sale at reasonabie prises. 4 see 7 Coe Siegen SOE eae 


Add 
30 mi. E. K. C. E. E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 


SUNNYSIDE HERD. 


Prize winning Berkshires and Shorthorn Cattle—young stock—for sale at all 
times. Address HARRIS & McMAHAN, Lamine, o. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what you 
want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
Ww. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, lis. 


. KANSAS CITY, 
purmeto ST. JOSEPH, OMAHA, 
OuIe DENVER. 


An excellent evening train for the West is the 
Burlington’s No. 15 from St. Louis at the desirable 
leaving hour of 9:00 P. M., for Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Omaha, Denver, Nebraska, and the Coast. 


GREAT am 
TRAINS Ste ar biczsereers 


9:00 p.m 
7 — Nebraska, Pacific Coast. 


‘vickets and intormation at City Ticket O.tice, S. W. Corner Broadway and 
Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





























For Kansas City, St. Joseph, Ne- 
braska, Far Northwest, Port- 
land, Washington. 

For Denver, Colorado, Califor- 
nia, St. Joseph, Nebraska, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis. 

For Kansas City, Denver, St. 











as those that may be just starting, wilt | CHOICE SHROPSHIRES,. 

be destroyed. The animals will pick up | ieltadecmiteme. yom at ay tick alee 
and devour nearly all of these waste | trade for one as good. : 

seeds and thus aid great'y in clearing | J. M. GOODMAN, Albion, Ill. 
the land of them before they have wue | G. H. MILLER, 
chance to begin the act of germination | 

prior to next spring's growth. If we can Breeder of Registered Angora Goats, 


make out of our ‘“‘fleecy”’ 
chine of such value, 


animals a ma- BLUPFTON, MO. 


at a loss of no extra 





| 15 2-year and year 
expense or labor, will it not pay to do it? SHROPSHIRE RAMS ! sy 4 Ram Lembo 
We think that it will.—Farmers’ Guide. Solu! teen ANDER Husronza, Mo. 








STOMACH WORMS IN SHEEP. Shorthorn Bulls, English Berkshire 
Hogs and Southdown Sheep 


most deadly disease 





This is the that af- | porsale at all times. Prices right, Call on or 
fects any of the flocks of the midd’e west. addre 
It is fatal mainly to lambs, and the b a. Mec “OUB. Auxvasse, Mo. 
younger the lamb the more fatal it is FOR SALE 30 Pure-Bred Shropshire Yearling 
likely to be. It does little damage in dry Bucks, marked right, and 20 ewes, 


‘ . h 
seasons such as last year, but it is quite registered, at $10 60 eae 





. T. McILROY, 

likely to be quite damaging this year on | STARK, MISSOURI, PIKE COUNTY. 
account of the amount of moisture in the 
soil giving every opportunity for the de-|a girth front of the hind legs. Not so in 
velopment of these worms. For, be it re- |the ewe, however. In her should be found 
membered that there are stomach worms \a slight departure from the perpendicular 
in every flock of sheep, especially of the | drop, due to the less ful’ness in the ham, 
mutton breeds. They do little harm to /and the rear girth ought to be a little 
the older sheep, but they are fatal mostly |greater than the front one. In the best 
to lambs. sucklers, and espec‘ally when advanced 

If your 'ambs have come early and are |in years, a deep pendulous fold may be 
good and strong, weighing from sixty to |found along the median line of the abdo- 
seventy-five pounds, there is not much }men, terminating in the udder; and this 
danger, but to avoid possible danger, if jis something that ‘s a sure indication of 
}you can get within a cent of the market |excellent maternal organs.—Ex 
|price in Chicago for such lambs, oan —— 
them. Wean tne younger lambs as soon | PROFIT IN- SHEEP U nder proper 
as they are fit and put them on a clean panes ng it costs litte to keep a small 
pasture where the ewes have never been |flock of sheep on the general farm, and 
if possible. The stubble field that has |they return enough to more than pay 
been sown to rape will be an ideal place |800d interest on the investment and 
or in the corn fields that have been sown | Something over in the shape of wages for 
to rape. There is little danger of them |the owner. Then the lambs and mutton, 
taking the disease there. If the pasture | Whether shipped to market or killed for 





becomes short in August feed them grain, | ome use must count as clear gain. 

If any of them become diseased, per- ‘ty srt 
haps the best thing to do is to treat them | INFLUENCE OF THE RAM.—The ram 
with gasoline about three times, say once |haS more influence upon the offspring 
every three days. No treatment is en- |than the mother, as to the color and 
tirely satisfactory. An ounce of preven- marking of the body; also as to bone, 
tion is worth a pound of cure, and there |f€sh, size of carcass, wool, etc.—In fact, 
is no recipe for the cure of the diseases ja-t the external points are developed by 
of sheep that has half the genuine effi- |the sire, but the internal points, disposi- 
ciency of this old one: “Change of pas- |tion, constitution, vital'ty, et by the 
ture is good for sheep.’’ Sheep that are mother 
kept in small flocks and have a wide es - — . 
range of pasture a'ways do well. The | iy. v AVOR ¢ OF SHERY.—It is some- 
mutton breeds of sheep that are kept in times asserted that cattle and sheep re- 
the Mississippi valley in large flocks, and are me pase owe vod Snes. per ane 
year after year on the same _ pasture, ieduescngborgbonge ce Teen sheheniant 
rarely do well. With all your medicines SOee BES te Se Wah Tames, Supe: Feet. 


C.F 





that you give to sheep, give change of Curtiss, In some experiments at the 
pasture. It beats all the prescript’ons lows —— the bie consumed 19.6 
you can get from the veterinary surgeon, ge ibog mapreer a a _ aig ty gd 
—Wallace’s Parmer. ‘live weight, against an average of 29.7 
{by the sheep. Both catt'e and sheep were 
: 'on full R at The sheep made a daily 
THE SELECTION OF EWES. gain of 3.73 pounds per 1,000 pounds of live 
ee | we ght pr the cattle 2.14. In summing up 
Few things in sheep husbandry are of |this comparison we find that while the 
more vital importance than the proper sheep ate 48 per cent more than the cat- 
selection of ewes. Indeed this is the pivot (tie they gained nearly 75 per cent more 
on which turns almost every t'me suc- sient cteaaiiiiatientittin 
cess or failure. Such being the case, one CARING FOR SHEEP. 
cannot exercise too much caution to pro- | _—_—- 
ceed correctly in laying the foundation of | On the management of sheep during the 





a paying flock of sheep. Why? Because |SUmmer months depends to a very con- 
in this way it is nothing very unusual, |8!derable extent the success of the flock. 
other conditions being equal, for the There are a few things which must not 
breeder to realize fully fifty per cent of be neglected in caring for the sheep in 
his annual profits on the increase of the |V€Ty hot weather, as at that time they 
flock. jare liable to suffer from many causes. 

Many of the characteristics of a good |The water is a matter that will require 


ram ought to be sought in the ewe, And pagyneees constant looking after to maintain 


here it is that the chief point of difference ibe constant and pure supply. Ta!'l grass 
is determined and accentuated by the | Should be avoided in the pasture fields, 
sexual functions. There should be seen pomevonaged if it is a wet season. The 
in the ram a massive and powerful front, [oar deposits its eggs and the mag- 
thick fore quarters and a cluster of Knap do great damage, especially in 
voluminous folds about the neck; while \ oe a — weather. Sometimes a few 
as to the ewe, she should be, if anythi of the sheep will get out of condition, 
heavier in the hind ciehatole yp hema jand it will need a little attention and 
* | > s 2 ‘4 “J 
stances may alter features, of course, but _ oe sea rod _ meg oe in good shape 
it is hardly ever advisable to select what again. ne o the important items in 
many breeders dominate a “pony sheep,” |®?eeP raising is to make them grow rap- 
Why? Because it is seldom that the high- idly during the summer on grass and to 


have them in fine condition in the fall to 


est beauty of form is found united to su- | h 
Start in the winter. 


perior breeding qualities; indeed, this 
would ‘hold true only by assuming that 
long and practical! training had taught a 
man to regard as the most comely that 


Remember it is not cold weather that 


hurts sheep so much as it is getting wet. 


the wedge pattern, having a nearly even 
taper 


physical laws are observed 
from 


shou!ders. 





the hips forward 
A ram in full fleece, remem- 
ber, should have an almost perpendicular 
drop from the rump to the ground, and 


to the 


figure found to be best adapted to sus- Without good care neither food nor 
tain successfully the arduous duties of | blood and favorable circumstances can 
maternity. give satisfactory results. 

As regards size and beauty, therefore, | —_— 

it is generally safest to select moderately A long lived animal must be of slower 
large, strong and rangy ewes—ewes of [aon than one for early maturity, if 


As soon as the heavy frosts begin to 
fall the sheep should be housed at night 


and not turned out in the morning until 








should be thick through the heart, with the frost disappears. 
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The Markets 
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oj 
salt N 2 
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Se ec ‘\ 








> sks. 





r ¥ pe 
mn large. Duck—White 35c, dark 3c 

BEESWAX—Quiet at 
prime 


SHEEP PELTS—Full-wool, Wc to Mc; 





shearlings. 5c to lic; dry stock, fallen, 
etc., Sc per !b 
ROOTS—Ginseng, SSH to $%.%; lady 
slipper, Sc; seneca, 36c; pink, lic; golden 
Seal, 4@46c; May pple, 2c; wahoo— 
eq vob root, §c; neale: of tree, 244c; blood, 
; blue flag, 3c; sassafras bark, 5c; wild 
~ ig 5c; snake, 2@30c; Angelica, 5@c. 


WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked beans in 
a@ small way from store, $1.% per bu; 
screened at $1.75 per bu; machine-picked 
at $1.5: Lima beans at 5@5\%c per Ib; 
blackeye at $223; California pink at 3\4c; 
lentils at #2c; New York kidneys, 4c. 

HONEY—Comb: Dark 6@8c; bright am- 










ber, 10@lic: bright alfalfa, lic, inferior. 
Strained: geen in bbis. at 44@4c; 
cans 2 lifornia cans, 6@6*%4c. 
BROOM CORN minally firm. Quote 
per ton: Fair, common, M@#ic; 
choice at S@S5c. 
POP CORN (On cob)—C white, 





per 1 Ibs.; $2.30; mixed, $1.30; 

new, $1.0@2 
SORG. CANE 

Ibs. 
SORGHUM—Prime new @25c per gal. 


MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP—New su- 


rice worth 








SEED—Best $1.3 per 10 


gat, Sc per Ib.; Canadian at 13c; maple 
sirup at #@%c per gallon. 
GRASS SEEDS.—Millet at 70@%c; timo- 


thy at $299@1.0; prime seeds worth more; 


clover $; new redtop, $.75@3.9). 
PEACHES—Elberta, W@7se per 4-basket 





er 6&-basket crate; Mis- 
for 4-basket crate and 
erate for Elberta 
ed at 4c per 4-bas- 
sc per 6-basket crate; 


sissippi at 





lack-r 
ket crate and 32% 








Missouri Elberta, $1.4 per 6-basket crate; | 
Southern Ill at @@%Sc per 4basket | 
crate. 

GRAPES.—Concords, Mc per 4basket | 
crate; Ives. 3@4ic; Delaware, 5@9%c a 
case; home-grown, M@Gikc per *:-bu bas- 
ket. 

WATERMELONS.—Dinkies and poor, 


$39@50 per car: good to choice at $75@1®, 
and fancy large at $1@@110 per car. In a 
jobbing way at %@12 per hundred. 

CANTALOU PES.—Home-grown 
per bu box. 


NEW APPLES—Barrel lots at $L0@L75 | 


for good to & for choice. up to $2.35 for 


fancy: windfalls at Sc@$1. 
PLU MS—Home-grown and near-by 
Newman, #@5%c and common at 3@3%c 





Bias been used for over sixty years 
milliens of mothers for the 
ehildren while teeth- 


MRS. :; 
WINSLOW'S ss: ing wit pertect sme- |<” 
SOOTHI ys) 


G Sore It soothes the 








G30 | 


well for from three to ive years. 
the uplfinds for at least two 
residents tell me 


per *:- | produce 
fand that of 
Old 






years 








four to six feet high, and perhaps en 
g timber to break the mor 















ers a E — M 
pt Be pce: = stronger ENT FARM TOPK 
pees bins ce By W. MK 
s r stand- E r I 
* was - ve : 








cost only productions of 
and the handling of 


command the 





est prices 














st week expect an active) rom present indications, fruit-grow- 

a ely plans accordingly |... will doubtle bliged to form co- 

a few direct carloads sperative and agree not to 

lition to the com- ship their ymmission mer- 

acreased Ge- | ants whose icial standing and good 

t te li and hence the character are not 1 for by the 

ais with which to start this exseutive ymmittee local asso- 
iyers outside points jation 

nd seeking supplies, and hard- +, ;- from “Wayback” has no 


s were reported. Naturally the 
aggressive bidders on 





i fault if he is not willing to 


2p and be counted when he wishes 








not 
* any reform in which he is interested 
brought about. The postal-card speaks 
in no ertain way. and the average 
‘ongressman, or member of the State 
Lag slature. gives it due considera- 
= 1er index of th iew ¢ 
WEATHER AND CROPS ue an unerving index of the views of 






















































stituents 





omparatively un 
and eggs 


orm price that 
have commanded in the 
pal markets for a series of years 
contrast with the fluctua- 
in the price of wheat and corn and 
grains. The increase of stor- 
yu destined to have a further 
e in bringing about a stil 
stem. 

1g fruits that are 
neral trial through- 
Mr. W. A. Taylor 


strange 


cold 











age price 





ymologic 





P al Division of the United 
tes Department of Agriculture recom- 
r s the Ingram and McIntosh apples, 


low Cling peach, the Red 
Wickson plums and the Down- 


ng grat which is noted for its keeping 





Agricultural education is making rapid 


rogress at the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
>. where no one connected with its 
nagement seems to be desirous of 

















ng the basic industry of agriculture 
third or fourth, in point of im- 

nce. The attendance of students of 
agricultural and the mechanic arts at 
Manhattan in 1898-9 was 870, whereas in 
1S/1-2 it had increased to 136. Nearly 
I h students are studying agricul- 
res of being grown 

in Orange ty, Ca one- 

he White Plume and the 

Yellow -branching 








States De- 
authorized 


the tea-g 





































out S®) thrifty tea plants in 

of Port Lavaca, Texas. The 

out, and a thor angen 

soil and climatic 

le It is thought 

dro can be made a success 

Suuthe cou bout seventy miles south- 
ugh for ¢ f Galvest 

m portion appreciated Argentina; 





Maérix 





f it on 


a 2,0%)-acre farm is n 
mmon Where irrigation is 


alfalfa culture has been a won- 








lL paying 







































s, bu times each 
smal! a drouth-re- 
tion ubtedly better 
good soils, and where 

cur, than the com- 
in th a stand-by, both 
comc > p. is very valu- 
has been ret 
tions, t in ent t States 
vorably and 10t likely to 
completed. Good fp reduc tion of wine 
with fall plowing in rcean and the 
ané northern cot : s such 
the s«t and wes n the growing wine 
grein y hard ADI s is within the »f reasonable 
drcppir an alities, tte lity. On the valley lands, 
r i n a number of the south- | where the tomperati 

counties A E. HACKETT strong al 





( mbia. Mo ; wi be 
ee m nous sesions 
NOTES FROM THE OZARK WILDER- adds that there are 


NESS fornia that are capable of 
crushing 3® tons of 
are tanks and cister 
holding 3.0% to 3). gal 
and threshing is |larger cistern 
and timothy mead- Italian Swiss 
om one-half to two tons |of 
Wheat is yielding from eight 


grapes « e 
Ss capable of 
A still 
constructed by the 
colony which has a capacity 
gallons. 


RURAL WORLD: 
a few more 
is finished 


“lover 


I will send 
Haying and 


also 





notes 


was 





jper acre 












































toe eighteen bushels per acre. The above ‘SECRETARY ELLIS’ OBSERVATIONS 
» ON MISSOURI CROPS 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Reports re- 

ceived from lll (out of a total of 114) 

in the state indicate the most 

of farm crops, taken in 

the aggregate, that Missouri has ever 

ol : ‘“Grouthy, | Produced. While the season has been 

jae. —- tan at the fgenerally favorable, at least a consider- 

lbase. but we got a good ra 3, just able part of this magnificent crop must 

lin time to save the great It is in be attributed to the general awakening 

| roasting-ear stage among the farmers to the importance of 

| The Ozark region is a study—perhaps | using better methods in their farm opera- 

la life study. At any rate, it takes a long tior _The last ten years has shown a 

itime to learn it. When I first came here |/#7se increase in the acreage of clover 

|I did not think it was at all adapted to |2"4 cowpeas, two of the greatest soil- 

wheat-rais In fact, very little small renovating crops adapted to the state 

lgrain of a kind was grown hére then. | The farmer is more careful about saving 

Gorn und sco were the staple pro- jand applying the barnyard manure, and 

l@ucts. Corn l remains a staple, but j}has supplemented in some localities with 

the filthy « acco has been dropped }a@ liberal use of commercial fertilizers 

from the 11 and wheat, oats, rye, etc., jon his crops. In some counties the use 

of commercial fertilizers has quadrupled 


Peopie tol 


| supplanted ed 
i jin the past two years. 
| 





1 of the Ozarks All this has con- 

ked at some of | tributed to the abundance of this year. 

ir products 1| CORN.—The warm. showery weather 
has been very favorable to 





But this 1 |@Uring July 
intake. Ste the growth, and a great crop is now as- 
eys when broken up | |sured. but with favorable weather for the 

% “a will pro- |next twenty days a record crop for the 
vegetables an |state will. be produced. Along the Mis- 
years. The sissippi and Missouri rivers, and on some 

h thin, wit? (Of the smaller streams. considerable loss 








soil 





has been caused by overflow, in some | 
cases falling very heavy on individuals, 


and even upon mmunities, but this 
amounts to a very small percentage, tak- 
ing the state as whole 


The extreme southeast section has suf- 
fered some already from drouth, and a 
further decline w be made unless they 
get relief very s Dunklin, Pemiscot, 
Mississippi and New Madrid counties 
show the lowest rage condition in the 
The average condition in these 
four counties is « The present average 
ondition for the »« state is 11, which 





state 


is an improveme r the month of two 
points above the ss sustained by over- 
flow and drouth. The condition in the 
northeast is 1, ss of one point dur- 
ing the month account of overflow 
The condition in the northwest is 7, a 
gain of six points: the central is @, a 
gain of two points: the southwest, 1@, a 
gain of seven points; the ener is 4H, 


a loss of five points on act 

Many of the upila selds this year prom- 

ise a yield equa the bottom lands. 
The United States Census Bulletin, just 


nt of drouth. 








issued, gives th: orn acreage for tne 
state in 188 at 742.63. Bringing this 
up to date on carefully compiled esti- 
mates, the area yw in corn is 7,66,60 
acres. The bargest average yield for the 
state was in 186. when the corn crop 
averaged thirty-cight bushels. If tne 
present favorable conditions are main- 
tained, this year will certainly exceed 
that amount. 

WHEAT.—There has been considerable | 


damage to the wheat by 
shock and by being 
ov erflow 


sprouting in tne 
washed away by 
The quality of the grain is not 
up to last year’s standard. but the yield 
is much better. The highest average 
yield of wheat in this state in the last 
ten years was in 1%" and 191, each year 
making an average of sixteen bushels per 
The estimate made this year, when 
threshing had just begun, was 17.6 bush- 


acre. 


els. Our correspondents nearly all report 
wheat turning two to five bushels 
better than the ‘irst estimate, and the 


average for the state will probably reach 
twenty bushels per acre. 
The United States Census Bulletin, just 


issued, shows that ail estimates of both 
the State Board of Agriculture and the 
United States Department of Agriculture | 
have been very’ much too low on wheat 
in Missouri According to this bulletin, 
Missouri had, in 189, 2,066,219 acres in 
wheat. which produced 23.072,768 bushels. 
Bringing this average up to date, by 
carefully compiled estimates, we have 
harvested this year 3,189.08 acres. This 
arge acreage, with the very high yield 
per acre, makes the largest wheat crop in 
the history of the state. 


OATS have made a good yield of good 


quality, but have been considerably dam- 
aged by rain. The yield of hay has been 
good, but the acreage is somewhat re- 


duced on account of 
and much of the hay 


last year’s drouth, 
has been damaged. 


VEGETABLES were never more 
abundant nor of a better quality. 

APPLES promise a little more than 
yne-third of a cr of fair quality, al- 


though there is some complaint of bitter 
rot. 


A great many inquiries are received 
now about Missouri. and hundreds of 
prospective buyers are coming into the 
state, and to all, Missouri offers the very 
best inducements in her rich agricultural, 
mineral and fruit lands. The man who 
passes Missouri this year for a better 
country will miss GEO. B. ELLIS, 
Secretary Missouri State Board of Agri- 

culture 

Columbia, Mo., Aug. 4, 192 

DOES RYE IMPROVE LAND? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have heard 











for a long time that growing rye im- 
proved the land on which the rye was 
grown. Is this a fact? If so, what does 
it add to the land? Please answer in 
RURAL WORLD. J. F. BAGWELL. 
Seott Co., M 

[The only way in which growing rye 
an improve land is not to take it off 
after it is grown, but plow it under, and 
the thing is added to the soil except 





h comes from a change 





1 soil condition by the addi- 
tix makes the soil 
1 resisting, and en- 

‘ts of following crops to 


and take up food that was un- 


before the rye was turned un- 
In th ase of leguminous crops, 
as clover, vetch, cowpeas, alfalfa, 








et is an absolute addition to 
the nitric acid elaborated from the 
atmosphere by the bacterial 
found on the roots.—Ed.] 
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SOWING CLOVER IN THE FALL. 





Editor RURAL 
sow timothy th 
would 
do to 


WORLD: I want to 
1e first of September, and 
like to sow clover with it. 
w clover in the fall? 






Pease let 


me know through the RURAL WORLD. 
Marion Co., IL 0. C. PRATHER. 
{Many farmers think a catch of clover 








cannot be secured by fall sowing. and 
the majority of opinion is in favor of 
early spring sowing. The most success- 
ful r-grower known to the editor 
sows February. An old subscriber 
living in Southeast Missouri, who called 
last week at the office of the RURAL 
WORLD. 


stated his belief in the efficacy 
of fall-sowing. He said that last fall a 
lot of manure from clover-fed cattle was 
scattered over a plece of ground, and now 


shows the finest prospect for clover he |2@ames and addresses are received by the /for his visit: 


ever hal. It is Mkely 
protecte} by 


that the seed was 
the manure. Will any of | 


our readers who have had success or 
failure with fall-sown clover please rise | 
and testify?—Ed.] 


CHINCH BUG FUNGUS 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Friend King | 
smiles at my enthusiasm over this meth- | 
od of treating the chinch bug pest. Dur- 


ing the past seven years I have kept the | 


farm moderately’ free from bugs by the 
continuous distribution of the fungus, 
while neighbors have suffered severely 
several seasons. This spring I saw but 
few bugs, and did not put the fungus 
out until May. Then they seemed very 
searce, 


and I did no more at it until 
July 5-8. when I put out a quart or more. 
In ten days to two weeks the millions of 
bugs that were crawling from a hillside 
of rye into my corn were nearly all dead. 
If Bro. King were here to-day I could 
take him to a place on the farm” where 
we could see gallons of dead bugs, all 
massed together by the fungous. 

I do not have much faith in killing all 
the bugs in a township with a cap-box 
full of fungous, such as is sent out by our 
Stations. but when-one usés it as I have 
done—by the gallon, and even by the 
bushel—and sees the dead bugs by the 
ten millions, the only smiling he will do 
will be a hearty laugh over the success 
he has attained. c. D. LYON. 


jacres in cotton, 


Will it | 


TIMES DOWN IN ARKANSAS. | 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This summer 
has seemed to be full of caprices and | 
whims—first hot,then cold; dry, then wet. | 
We are now in the midst of another wet 
spell, and the skies are leaden, the ground 
soaked and every little branch “just a 
booming.” The rain was much needed; 
pasturage was growing short, and the 
water supply, in places, limited. It came 
too late, however, to help early corn 
Cotton is doing well—much better than 
at this time last year. It is bolling well, 
and is not troubled with insect pests. Tne 
prospects now are that there will be a 
big crop gathered this fall. 

“Goobers.”” of which there was a large 
acreage planted hereabouts, 
just grew right ahead, 
vorable conditions, 
farmers to 


in spite of unfa- 
and will help the 
come through all right, even 
if his corn crib is not so full. Then the 
plucky fittie “goobers” make a pretty 
fair yield on land so thin that it would 
not make ten bushels of corn to the acre. 
There is much of that kind of land in the 
south, which continuous cropping in cot- 
ton and corn, without fertilization, has 
brought to that condition, and the farm- 
er who wants to gather a crop that pays 
him for planting and cultivation, selects 
sorghum, goobers, Kaffir corn and cow- 
peas. The last named are said to increase 
the fertility of these exhausted soils. 
Whether they do or not, they make ex- 
cellent forage, and make in any kind of 
a season on any kind of land. So that if 
ie seasun is an extremely dry one, only 
those farmers who plant nothing but 
corn and cotton come out at “the little 
end of the horn” and have nothing to 
fall back on but his credit with his mer- 
chant. 

This credit system and all its attendant 
evils is what saps the life out of agri- 
culture in this fair southland. The farm- 
er who makes a crop under a crop mort- 
gage is not a free man, and usually—al- 
most invariably—the crop is eaten up 
long before it is gathered. The goods 
bought at the credit houses are bought 
at enormous prices. and the farmer is 
bound up to plant and cultivate so many 
he is not allowed to plant 
several acres in potatoes or any other 
marketable crop which he might cultivate 
to the injury and neglect of his cotton; 
so that he is virtually a slave to his fur- 
nishing merchant. Every credit house 
has a rider. or two or more, whose busi- 
ness it is to ride out to the farms where 
the crops are mortgaged and jog up the 
planters cither with a word of praise or 
a cussin’—just whichever is most needed. 
And as there is not much stimulus to a 
great deal of effort on a mortgaged crop, 


the cussin’ is generally what is dealt 
out 
As cotton is almost a year-around 


work to make and gather, all hands are 
pressed into service in the field. including 
the cook, and it is no unusual! thing to 
see a bed-quilt spread over some low 
bushes at the end of the cotton rows, or 
im a fence corner, and the baby, witn 
an older child, or alone, sheltered from 
the sunrays by this make-shift, is left 
there for hours while the mother “chops” 
cotton. In the fall, while the cotton is 
being picked, the baby finds more com- 
fortable quarters in the cotton pen, where 
he kicks up his heels while he reposes on 
“the fleecy staple.’ 

Cotton is a pretty plant, and, of course, 
a useful but I have seen farmers 
growing poorer year by year while rais- 
ing it; have seen the women work like 
slaves over it, unul I hate the sight of a 
field of cotton. I wonder why, when 
there are so many other crops that grow 
and do so well here, and that bring in 
so much better returns, the farmers are 
wedded to cotton, and cotton only? Is it 
just because they have gotton into the 
debt rut and can’t get out, or because 
their fathers always picked a crop and 
then went into town and mortgaged it for 
supplies? 


one, 


There is now ripening here an immense 
peach crop. The apple crop is light in 
this county. All early fruits and vege- 


tables were excellent. 
sure good fall 
big 


of (second 


This rain 
pasturage. fall 


will in- 
gardens, a 
Sweet potato crop and a good crop 
crop) Irish potatoes, the 
planting of which was in progress when 


this rain began 
WILHELMINA L. TABOR. 
Faulkner Co., Ark. 
FARMERS’ NATIONAL CONGRESS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I am receiv- 
ing so many letters of inquiry in regard 
to the meeting of the Farmers’ National 
Congress, to be held at Macon, Georgia, 
October 7 to 10 next. that I beg space in 
columns to reply in part. 
topic has been assigned with the greatest 
of care, and we believe that each speak- | 
er will be recognized as a leader in the 
line assigned him. 

So far we have been 


your 


able to secure a 


rate of one and one-third fare for the 
lround trip from all points in the west, 
central, south and southwest, but the 


rates nor routes have not yet been finally 
decided upon 

The people 
proverbial sot 





Macon are outdoing the 
rn hospitality in their 
efforts to provide for the comforts and 
pleasure of the legates, and a great 
time may be anticipated. A special ex- 
| cursion at the inv tion of the Georgia | 
Southern and Florida railroad has been 
| planned. 

| Programs will be sent to all delegates 
land associate delegates as fast as their 











secretary, Hon. John M. Stahl, 428 Lang- 

ley avenue, Chicago, Illinois, who will | 

}furnish any further desired informaxon. 
J. H. REYNOLDS, Treas. 


A Michigan state farmer recently lost 
a cow in a queer manner. The animal, 
jin rummaging through a summer kitch- 
en, found and swallowed an old umbrel- | 
jla and a cake of yeast. And the yeast | 
fermented in the poor beast’s stomach, 
lraised the umbrella, and she died in 
great agony.—Ex. 


There was a most lamentable occur- 
rence at Lexington, Mo., last week. Mr. 
Geo. W. Johnson, proprietor of the High- 
land Park Herd of Durham cattle and 
Duroc-Jersey hogs, had his chicken-house 
wired for burglar alarm, and was arous- 
ed by it about 2 o'clock in the morning, 
and taking his shotgun rushed to the 
chicken-house and discharged it at two 
thieves, one a white man named Salyers, 
and the other a negro named Gates. They 
in return fired back, a bullet from a pis- 
tol killing Mr. Johnson. The two thieves 
were arrested. The colored man had re- 
ceived a shot in the hip from Mr. John- 
json. At 1:30 a. m. on the night of Aug. 
|12 a mob broke into the jail at Lexing- 
}ton, took out the two thieves and hang- 
ed them to a tree. Mr. Johnson had long 
been an advertiser in the RURAL 
WORLD. was a most excellent gentle- 
man, possessed of large means, and his 
death is greatly deplored. 





as usual, 


|plant or as a fruit will also be shown, to- | 
ithe uses to which the products may be 
jthose articles which are made from the 


|stalk or pith. The products intended for 
|human food will be shown, as well as 


Every | 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 












5 A strictly ae then on business schooi co- | > — 
= - 
ne CHegO cn ww ier taser 





regular instructo: Fall Term and 22nd 
Beard of Education Sidg . Sth and Locust Sts. St. Levis, Be. opens Sept. 3d. Cotenueenl chemise 


CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY. 


1—COLLEGE OF ARTS — Soe 2—OOLLEGE OF THE BIBLE. 3—OOMME 
aes. {CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Located at Canton, ~~ e of the most beastifal views oth 
majestic Mississippi River. The bu iidings are > being renovated, moteentees, 5 atted eith with — eat 
ete. Thoroughly competent faculty - every department. Send for =_ 
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. Bz. DUBGAS. Asm L.D. or CARL 20m Ams, pi. BA.. 
»© of Bible Department. Prsehtont: a? x 
> “CULTURE AT THE WORLD'S Chillicothe Normal Schoo: 
AGRICL it a SEVEN ie 
— GREAT Sui Sears 
(Continued from First Page.) — lege 
SCHOOLS cninicotne senooi o a 
will be of advantage to take a glance Gulllicsthe Musieal Oomece sor, 


at the arrangement being provided for 
the agricultural exhibit of the St. Louis 
universal exposition of 1%. The improve- 
ments which will be witnessed in this de- | 
partment of the St. Louis Exposition 
over that of other expositions previously 
inspected will be many and marked, and 
will mean much to the farmers of the 
United States. One of the chief departures 
in advance will be the presentation of a 
number of the various agricultural pro- 
ducts in such a way as to make possible 
the thorough study of them—each by it- 








CENTRAL COLLEGE 


FAYETTE, MISSOURI. 
FousDs. | 1885 
Colleges of the West. Spices 


One of the leading 
did facilities for securing Classical. Literar 7 and 
Scientific Education under the best of Chr .- 4, 
influences. 


Laboratories. La ~ ~.c Dorm tories 
self. Take, as an instance, corn. An ex- | Gymaasiam, Athletic Grou 
hibit will be installed to consist entirely | EXPERIENCED > wacearr. 
7 | Total cost year, $150 to $235. Nex: ter 
of this one product. It will show every opens r$. Sendforcatalogue. 


variety of corn from all parts of the 


world in which it is possibletogtowcorn, T. BERRY SMITH, Acting Pres 
itegether with the process of its culture. 


|Every known product of the corn as a “4 Business Education and the Place te Get i" 





gether with illustrations of its growth and | 


put. In this way will be presented all | 





those products which are intended for an- 
imal foods. There will also be presented 
such products as glucose, alcohol. oil, 
starch and all the other staples and spe- 
cialties which are manufactured from 
this widely adapted cereal. 

It will be readily seen that this method 
will enable a visitor to get a much better 
idea of the highest and most effective 
processes of corn culture, the great num- 
ber of uses to which corn may be put, 
than could possibly be afforded if, for in- 
stance, it were necessary to go to 4 score 
of state exhibits to find and examine spe- 
cially presented and collected and indi- 
vidually installed displays, such as have 








Don’t = 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 


been laboriously arranged in many pre- jj Send 25 cents in postage stampe for s 
vious expositions. year’s subscription to 
In much the same way as is described THE CORN BELT, 











for corn, will be treated such other pro- 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
ducts as wheat, cotton, tobacco, etc. In 
addition to these sets of special progres- 





sive displays of cerealS, the exhibit to 
be made by the United States Department 
of Agriculture will be highly perfected 
in this same respect of classification and 
installation. It will be, in the first place, 
the most complete exhibit of the kind 
ever made by the government, and will, 


NEBRASKA STATE FAIR 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The dem 
for space for the exhibition of both st 
and implements at our State Fair $ 
been very satisfactory to the authoriti+s 
who have that matter in charge. Man 
planned, be arranged, for the Grat improvements and additions have b+: 
in classified order in the Agricul- | made to the buildings since last year 
Building, where it will be found in | cattle and sheep barns 


| horse, 
comparison with all other exhibits of that |}..n added, and from present indi 
all the additional space will be 


Same nature. 
Also, particularly noticeable and inter- | sijeq A large building has also been p: 
vided for the machinery exhibits, wh 


esting as a part of the general agricul- 

tural exhibit and illustrative of the high- |,,ye hitherto been unduly crowded 

ly perfected and effective method of in- The comfort and convenience of visi- 

Stallation and presentation of exhibits . ~ 

that will prevail in the Exposition, will hers to our grant Silt Sew os Sees 

- - wl vache looked; hydrants, with pure drink 

be the united exhibit of the various na- m vided 4 the 

tional Agricultural Experiment Stations wate, Geeks SeeDs Sees re 

located in the different states, which is Strests, oo Wel as es eS Gree, eve 
- : been put in good condition. Satisfactor 

to be made under government direction. : hav bee 

In this collection will be placed side by |"2'way arrangements fave Seen 

cluded for the conveyance of visitors, 43 
well as for the transportation of stock 


side evidences of the results and illustra- 
tions of the p res: " 
progress and method of each and implements. New tracks between t 
city and the fair grounds have been 14 


experimental station of every state in tae 
Union. On the largest scale si in- 
; ed mes the in down by the street railway compan 
will prove a great boon to all concerned 


stitution of these expert fie’< iaboraturies 
—these expert i n 
. ¥ . penscrs <f agvioutersl Of the great benefits conferred upon th: 
progress—the farmers of the country will . » i 
a ot public generally, and to the farming 
be able to pass in review the results se- ; ’ 
Mend terests in particular, by the hold 
cured and the advances made by them; ; . 
ra . state and county fairs, it is unne 
and the exhibits of each will be placed . 
, . 2 . in these later days to speak. To the 
in competition with that of all the others, : 
an 4 Ries : : jority of those who attend them they 
so that that invaluable kernel of solid in- ee 
“ “* : x ford the only opportunities they have 
formation which may be secured only by ns ae 
comparing the results of their years 
bors with those of their neighbor's 





it is 
time, 
tural 
























al 


exhaustive comparison and investigation 
will be available to all who care to seek 


lit by such comparisons can guage wha‘ 
: , gres hey ¥ i hat par- 
In the national exhibits of forage Sonenan Ser Sapemnee ee whet 





ticulars they have fallen behind wha: 
others have accomplished along the sam? 
lines of work. They can note from yea: 


| plants, this same effective plan of collec- 
| tion and comparison is to be applied. All 
varieties of these pl 
z a i ante are to be shown to year the improvements in the v 
growing in a succession of separate, ad- i e 
ini x . |departments of the live-stock exh 
joining beds, so that a comparative esti- | j 
“ and nothing creates a stronger desire 1° 
mate of the values and requirements, ' ak a S 
determination te own fine stock on ¢! 
|together with the characteristics of each, f the visi han the sight of the 
may be noted and studied. pers pe ome = 2 7 4 -~ vs . 
At the same time these exhibits are in- ae “aaa tate se pened see 
|tended not to take the place of, but to|” yr ——— 
supplement and interpret special illus- or county fair. 
|trative exhibits by states or countries,, But it is not only in the live stock 
|They are designed to specially provide 224 i=stement departments that the 
jand lay before the inspecting farmer the ‘4! has an important educational valu 
| product and experience of the whole coun- |1@ the departments devoted to 4 
jtry and the whole world, as against the School work and the household produc 
Perfection in any line of agriculture | to”. the fair has an immense power °° 
achieved in his own county, state or sec- | £00d. and these departments, while per- 
tion. The value of such a comparison haps secondary among the objects 
to the ambitious farmer is readily ap- |Which such meetings are held, should 
preciable. Ways occupy a conspicuous place in ¢ 
programmes.. J. BETHUNE 











This method of bringing together the 


leading items included in each depart- Lancaster Co., Neb. 

ment of the world’s industries will be the 

jcentral, identifying feature of the Expo-| Readers should not miss the advertise 
sition. 


ment of Wm. Koenig & Co., 
(Eighth street, St. Louis. 


If the possibilities for education = * 
jwhich it will provide are taken advan- 
jtage of properly by the worker in any 
|line. the Exposition will repay him ten- 
fold that which he may have to expend 
and the return received in 
;Most instances may be realized upon al- 
;Most at once. Those farmers of the coun- 
‘try who visit the universal Exposition 
of St. Louis in 196 intelligently and in 
|) earnest, will carry away with them infor- 
|mation which will yield to each several 
jtimes the cost of his visit, in Many cases 
in the first year after his return home. |largely taking the place of corn in ‘¢ 
|A representative exposition is pre-emin- |ing west of the Mississippi Valley 
jeond @ school for the farmer, and one |area is enlarging, and the first cutting 
ls at he should never fail to attend. The |of this year is very large. Horses 
t. Louis Exposition of 194 will be the |on it with little grain; cattle fatten > 
;8reatest, the most complete and valuable | with a finish of corn, and in its us- ‘h 
agricultural school ever conceived or |hog has become a hay-eating anim: 
Provided in the history of the world (is, to an increasing extent, taking ‘ 
FREDERIC W. TAYLOR. Place of range grasses in the econo™ 
Chief Department of Agriculture, Louisi- ‘the cattle industry, and the change 
ana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, |cause an enlargement rather than 2 J 
U. BA |crease of the meat supply. 


CEM = 


The sixteenth annual convention of the | 
Wisconsin State Cranberry-Growers As- 
sociation will be held Tuesday, Aug. 19, 
1@2, at the Experiment Station, near 
Cranmoor. At this meeting will be seen “T gm 4 
Progress made in testing and propagat- |*Simed his brother net, ~ ley a 
ing the different varieties of vines, the |Yeterimary surgeon,” the doctor **'” 
latest improvements in implements and | | “You are just the man I am lookins *™ 
machinery, ete. The prospect is for a |thé man replied, excitedly, “as MY 
heavy crop of the cranberry. ler fs a Jackass.” 








Neighbor Jones—‘‘Have you seen ‘he 
new serial story?” 

Neighbor Smith—“‘No; what is it’ 

Neighbor Jones—““Why, we built 427 
dition on top of the corn crib to holdt 
wheat crop.” 





Alfalfa is rapidly growing in 
jance, and becoming a considerable * 
jin the enlargement of the meat => 





thrive 





An t d to — R ten 





was ind 





oe the $35 with the bookmaker # 
the next heat. He won again. The 

| heat he played all his roll, ' 
|to $82 or $70. and lost, whereupon “© * 





amountit 


jover in a dead faint. His brother. ¥2° 
chanced to be present, ran for 4 
and asked him to make haste, 35 
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